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The Building Blocks 
of a Strong Future... 


Yours and Oberlin's 


Enhance your income with an Oberlin College Chart- 
table Gift Annuity and realize significant tax savings 
while making a generous gift to Oberlin. 


> Fixed annual income for life with quarterly payments 
for up to two beneficiaries. 
Immediate income tax charitable deduction when 
the annuity is established. 
Significant tax-free income in many Cases. 
Deferral of capital gains tax liability on appreciated 
securities. 
Optional automatic deposit into your bank account. 
May be established with cash or securities. 
$10,000 minimum gift requirement. 


The Office of Gift Planning will be happy to provide 
you with a personalized, confidential proposal based on 
your current age and specific situation. 


$10,000 Charitable Gift Annuity 
Income Tax Annual 


Age of Deduction Annuity 
Beneficiary (approximate ) Rate * 


60 $4,207 Oar 
65 $4,407 6.5 
70 $4,749 O:9 
$4,959 7 
$9,23 8.8 
$5,652 10.0 
$6,224 11.0 


‘ based upon a gift with one income beneficiary. Rates are slightly 
lower when two beneficiaries are designated. . 
For additional information contact Jane R. Jonesco, J.D. 
rec , ei paee& TY 7 > 
Director of Gift Planning, 208 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
OH 44074, (216) 775-8599, Fax: (216) 775-8936. 
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Unex gp 
Wonders in Chin: 


Encounterin®: 
: : 


This enormous statue, perhaps 5 feet 
high, depicts a wrathful celestial 
deity, named Ha, outside Huating 
Temple, a Buddhist complex on the 
outskirts of Kunming, China. Ten 
Oberlin students, a professor, and an 
administrator spent last Winter Term 


in China’s Yunnan province. 
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8 = Double Exposure: OC’s New Deans 


Oberlin’s new Dean of Student Life and Services, Charlene Cole ’74, and its new 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Mary Ella Feinleib, talk about their 


impressions of and plans for the College. 


BY JANET DEGGES ’93 


Pane 


10 Reflections on the °40s: 
The Impact of the War Years 


Alumni who lived through World War II returned to 
campus in August to share their war-year experiences 


and to discuss that era’s impact on their lives. 


<< “One of the greatest honors I’ve ever had was to have served as a 
United States Marine,” says Barbara King Wright “41. The photograph at 
left was taken in 1943, when Wright was a second lieutenant. 
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14 Surprise: China 
Ten students went to China last Winter Term prepared to learn about biological 
and environmental conditions in Yunnan province. ‘hey ended up learning about 


a lot about China’s culture, and perhaps a little about themselves, in the process. 


BY LINDA K. GRASHOFF 
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Feople Living Operiins 


What do these people have 
in common? 


They share the Oberlin commitment to academic achievement, 
artistic excellence, and social involvement. Ignited by a passion 
for understanding, they find satisfaction working in the Art 
Museum, libraries, concert halls and laboratories. They take 
advantage of opportunities for student and faculty collaborative 
independent study and research projects. Many are supported 
by financial aid and scholarship assistance. All are part of a 
broader community, which they celebrate through their 
involvement in a multitude of College and local organizations 
and activities. 


Your gifts to the Annual Fund for Oberlin College 
support the critical programs and activities that 
make it possible for Oberlin students to excel. 
Please support the 1995-96 Annual Fund, and 
change lives for the better. 


Office of the Annual Fund 
204 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 

(216) 775-8550 
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THE OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE (ISSN 0029-7518), founded in 
1904, is produced and published quarterly by the 
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tributed to alumni and friends of Oberlin College. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 


on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, 
with emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of 
ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to 
250 words. Letters may be edited for clarity and con 
densed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, OAM. Office 
of Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street. Oberlin. 
OH 44074-1023. Or send them by E-mail (see address 
above). Please include a daytime telephone number. 


We regret that we cannot acknowledge individu 


ally every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Art Hero 


v 
I was astonished to learn that Dennis 
Barrie ’70 is a graduate of Oberlin’s mas- 
ter-degree program in education [“Dennis 
Barrie and the Art of Controversy,” Sum- 
mer 1995 OAM]. For many of us in the 
art world—and surely for many, many oth- 
ers—Barrie’s strong defense of the Robert 
Mapplethorpe exhibition at Cincinnati’s 
Contemporary Arts Center in 1990 stood 
as a beacon of reason and ethics in the 
midst of anti-pornography hysteria. 
Barrie’s commitment to artistic explora- 
tion and to the educational role of muse- 
ums represents the Oberlin tradition at its 
finest. 
SARAH R. COHEN ’79 
Albany, New York 


All Athletes Deserve Respect 
v 

I was a dedicated member of the field 
hockey team during all four of my years at 
Oberlin, and I feel that calling us “confer- 
ence clowns” was as inappropriate as it was 
false [“A Championship Season: Women’s 
Lacrosse,” Summer 1995 OAM]. 

Oberlin’s field hockey team already was 
strong and well respected in the North 
Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) when 
Coach Perry-DeLorenzo took over the 
team. We were state champions and na- 
tionally ranked in the NCAA in 1990, and 
our 1991 season was also outstanding. 
Many of our players were named All- 
NCAC, players of the year, regional All- 
Americans, and academic All-Americans. 
Coach Perry-DeLorenzo has been valu- 
able to Oberlin and she is a great coach, 
but she had a strong foundation upon 
which to build. 

Regardless of conference records, the 
women of the field hockey and lacrosse 
teams put in a lot of hard work and effort. 
During the season they practice at least 
two hours a day and often travel to away 
games, besides keeping up a full class load. 
In the off season they train on their own 
to improve for the following season. ‘They 
serve Oberlin to the best of their ability 
and put themselves on the line for every 
game. 

"When I played for the field-hockey 
team I was never a “clown.” I was a proud, 
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Letters 


ge 


competitive, and serious Oberlin varsity ath- 
lete. | would appreciate some respect for our 
efforts and dedication rather than careless, 
degrading comments made by a person who 
was never a part of our team, and who prob- 
ably never came out to support us. 

The 1995 lacrosse players should be 
praised for such an impressive season, and 
I wish them all the best in the future. I 
also hope that all Oberlin athletes, regard- 
less of their records, will be acknowledged 
and respected for their commitment. Go 
Oberlin! 

KRISTINA ANDERSSON ’94 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“From where will the 
leaders of the next 
great reversal come? 


That 1s, if there is 


going to be one.” 


Smuggled Political View 
v 

I enjoy looking through the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine and often find articles of inter- 
est. As a person with a particular interest 
in China, however, I object to the decep- 
tive presentation in the summer 1995 
issue’s “One More Thing.” 

Printed on the inside back cover, this 
article is presented almost as an after- 
thought, an aside. It appears to be a story 
on a student activity and cultural event— 
interesting but not quite worthy of a fea- 
ture-length article. This casual approach 
enables the story to introduce a specific 
political viewpoint without identifying it 
as such. 

The article begins with a noncontro- 
versial discussion of ‘Tibetan dance, mu- 
sic, healing arts, etc. But then readers find 


such phrases as “Tibet’s endangered cul- 
ture” and “Chinese Communist invasion.” 
These phrases may represent the views of 
the Drepung monks of South India or of 
certain Oberlinians, but they also repre- 
sent hotly disputed political issues. 

For example, the story says thousands 
of monasteries in Tibet were closed or 
destroyed. This is true, but the story does 
not mention that such behavior occurred 
during just one period of modern Chinese 
history—the Cultural Revolution. The de- 
struction of the monasteries was repudi- 
ated by the current Chinese government a 
long time ago. 

The Cultural Revolution attacked not 
just Tibetan Buddhism but all forms of 
religion, superstition, and supposed “old 
ideas.” Today many of the monasteries 
have been restored and reopened, often 
with the help of government subsidies. I 
have visited Drepung Monastery—the one 
near Lhasa—and the monks who live there 
now are either those who did not leave 
Tibet in 1959 or those who have become 
monks since 1959. They would have quite 
a different take on the issues raised in the 
OAM’s article. There is a broad range of 
political opinion among the Tibetans 
themselves about these things. 

The correct editorial policy for a pub- 
lication such as the OAM should be to print 
articles of one of two types. The piece in 
question could have been presented as ei- 
ther an article about a student activity and 
cultural celebration, with the political slant 
left out, or as a political article giving the 
views of the South India monks and of 
like minded Oberlinians while letting oth- 


ers have their say. 

Please do not smuggle a particular po- 
litical viewpoint into the middle of a piece 
supposedly about art and culture. 

DUNCAN McFARLAND ’74 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


The 1990s: 1950s Deja Vu 


As a bit player in what went on in Berke- 
ley in the time called the ’60s, I read with 
interest Ped Morgan’s article in the spring 
1995 issue [“Learning from the Sixties: Po- 
litical Revisionism and the Mass Media”). 


(continued on page 38) 
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Mathematics Chair Established 


Appointments to Davis, Longman professorships made 


ndrew *42 and Pauline De- 
A laney have donated $1 mil- 
lion to Oberlin College to create 
an endowed chair in mathematics. 
In June the Board of Trustees 
named George Andrews ’54 
Delaney professor. 

“T just felt an obligation to 
Oberlin as the school that really 
started me on my way,” says An- 
drew Delaney. “Oberlin taught me 
how to apply academics to the 
larger world.” He majored in math 
at Oberlin—attracted, he says, by 
“the logic of it”—and is the retired 
vice-president and chief investment 
officer of the American General In- 
surance Corporation. 

“When alumni give money to 
the department they majored in, 
its a great honor for that depart- 
ment,” said mathematics depart- 
ment chair and asso- 
ciate professor Susan 
Colley. “They’re say- 
ing that their experi- 
ence here was valu- 
able, and that they 
want others to share 
in it. It demonstrates 
the strength of what 
we have to offer.” 

Like Delaney, 
Andrews majored in 
mathematics at Oberlin and has 
worked in the insurance industry. 
Andrews specializes in actuarial 
mathematics—using: statistics and 
projections to calculate insurance 
and annuity premiums, reserves, 
and dividends—and is particularly 
interested in projections used in the 
U.S.’s social-security system. (The 
similarities between his interests 
and Delaney’s are “just coinci- 
dence,” Andrews says; the chair is 


for mathematics in general, not ac- 
tuarial math.) 

Andrews also teaches introduc- 
tory and upper-level calculus 
courses, and is a member of the 
steering committee for a Great 
Lakes College Association/Associ- 
ated Colleges of the Midwest cal- 
culus-reform project. He has 
chaired the mathematics depart- 
ment and the computer-science 
program, and he has been a mem- 
ber of various General and Col- 
lege Faculty committees, including 
the athletics committee, which he 
has chaired for many years. 

The Board of Trustees also 
named two other professors to en- 
dowed chairs. Gilbert Meilaender 
is now Francis Ward and Lydia 
Lord Davis Professor of Religion, 
and Robert Warner is Donald R. 
Longman [class of 1932] Professor 
of Natural Science. Both profes- 
sorships were established with gifts 
in the 1980s, but not until this year 
were sufficient funds available to 
make appointments. 


John Lord Davis ’18 established 
the Davis chair in honor of his fa- 
ther, a member of the Graduate 
School of Theology class of 1889, 
and his mother, a cofounder of the 
Shansi Memorial Association. 
Meilaender, who has been at 
Oberlin since 1978, teaches Chris- 
tian ethics and has published books 
on that topic and on the writings 
Ces. ews: 

Robert Warner has taught 
physics at Oberlin since 1965. His 
research—which has been sup- 
ported continuously by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation since 
1966—focuses on nuclear physics, 
specifically radioactive nuclei 
(which he says are “even more ex- 
citing to study than ordinary stable 
nuclei”). He frequently involves 
students in his research, often list- 
ing them as co-authors on pub- 
lished papers. 

All three endowed chairs are 
lifetime appointments, and provide 
a small research stipend. They do 
not provide additional salary. —JD 


The Alumni Association Merchandising Committee 
wants to hear from 


Alumni with Creative Works for Sale 


The association hopes to compile a list of such items for 
inclusion in an Oberlin merchandise brochure or catalog. 


Authors, musicians, artists, crafts people, and others are 
encouraged to send a brief written description of their work, 
as it would appear in a catalog, that includes price, contact 
address and/or phone number, a photo, and, if possible, an 
example of the item itself. Send your items to: 


Merchandising Committee 
Oberlin College Alumni Association * Bosworth Hall 201 
50 W. Lorain St. * Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
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Gift Supports Student-Faculty Collaboration 


pportunities for students to 
(-] work with faculty members 
are being expanded, thanks to a 
$100,000 gift from Donald Ores- 
man °46. The gift, which Oresman 
gave to President Nancy S. Dye 
to allocate at her discretion, will 
be spent over the next three years 
for student-faculty research. 
“Student research with fac- 
ulty,” says Dye, is “one of 
Oberlin’s great academic strengths 
. [I]t is a strength on which we 
intend to build significantly.” 
Most of the money will sup- 
port the Science Scholars Pro- 


gram, which encourages gifted Af- 
rican-American, Latino, and Na- 
tive-American students to major in 
the natural sciences and mathemat- 
ics. Participants are selected on the 
basis of high-school achievement 
and SAT/ACT scores, and receive 
merit scholarships of between $500 
and $1500 per year. The program 
pairs them with mentors and helps 
arrange research opportunities. 
The Science Scholars Program is a 
slightly revised continuation of the 
BP Science Scholars Program, es- 
tablished by the College with a 
grant (now spent) from BP 


Oberlin Consorts 
with 4 Other Ohio Colleges 


(-) berlin has entered into a 
consortium, called the Five 
Colleges of Ohio, formed recently 
to increase member institutions’ 
educational effectiveness while 
cutting costs. The other consor- 
tlum members are Denison and 
Ohio Wesleyan universities, 
Kenyon College, and the College 
of Wooster. Funding to develop 
the consortium comes from an 
$840,000 grant from the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation. 

The first projects involve co- 
operation and resource sharing 
among the five institutions’ librar- 
ies. All except Oberlin will develop 
an online shared library catalog 
linked by a dedicated telecommu- 
nications network. Most of the 
grant is dedicated to creating the 
shared library catalog. “Oberlin 
will not take part in that project 
because of our planned participa- 
tion in OhioLINK, the statewide 
library resource sharing network,” 
says Ray English, Azariah Root 


Director of Libraries. 


The grant also funds an elec- 
tronic-database project that will use 
a server located at Oberlin. The 
server will allow the five libraries 
to share database subscriptions at 
significantly lower cost. English 
says he expects the new database 
server to have much faster response 
than the CD-ROM databases now 
used by the five libraries and dis- 
play periodical and serial holdings 
from the OBIS system at Oberlin 
and from the other four institu- 
tions’ shared catalog. 

Both projects should be com- 
pleted by fall semester 1996, says 
English. Contrary to statements in 
early press coverage, Oberlin does 
not plan to buy significantly fewer 
books or scholarly journal subscrip- 
tions because of the consortium, 
English says. Neither will the col- 
leges merge their libraries. 

Future consortium projects may 
save costs on property insurance 
and food-service contracts. ‘The 
consortium’s board of trustees com- 


prises the five colleges’ presidents. 
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America. 

The remainder of Oresman’s 
gift will be distributed by the 
College’s Research and Develop- 
ment Committee. Each semester, 
faculty members can apply for 
grants to cover research expenses, 
including the salaries of student as- 
sistants. The R & D Committee 
evaluates project proposals and 
makes award recommendations to 
the deans of the Conservatory of 
Music and the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Funds from the Oresman 
grant will be used only for the sala- 
ries of student assistants. 


-— 


here, and its com- 
panion Dragon Prov- 
erb Il, hang on the 
third floor of the 
Seeley G. Mudd 
Learning Center. Red 
Dream hangs _ in 
Stevenson Dining 
Hall’s Griswold Com- 
mons. Comprised of 
Chines characters, 
with positive and 
negative space pre- 
sented alternately, 
the reliefs maintain 
the structural system 
underlying Chinese 
characters. 


A former Shansi 
representative in Tai- 


from anonymous alumni donors. 


Alumna’s Art Graces Mudd 


ew York artist Linda Graves ’60 came to cam- 
N pus in May to oversee the installation of three 


of her relief sculptures. Dragon Proverb I, pictured 


wan, Graves earned an M.A. in the practice of art at 
Oberlin in 1965 and has taught at Tsinghua Univer- 
sity in Beijing. The reliefs are gifts to the College 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY KRISTA BARTZ '95 


Horsecow cocaptain Seth 
Bundy °95 (in the black 
shirt) and an unidentifed 
UNC—Wilmington player 
at the national 
championships. 


Around 


Horsecows Among the Nation’s Top 10 


a he Flying Horsecows— 
Oberlin’s men’s Ultimate 
Frisbee team—traveled to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Champagne- 
Urbana in May to compete in the 


Ultimate Frisbee National Cham- 
pionships. They defeated the Uni- 
versity of Indiana—one of the five 


best teams in the country—before 
their loss to the University of 
North Carolina at Wilmington 
knocked them out of championship 
contention. The Horsecows ended 


the 1994-95 season with an Ulti- 
mate Players Association (UPA) 
ranking of ninth out of 115 teams. 

Earlier in the season the 
Horsecows finished first in the 
Eastern sectional 
championship 
and defeated the 
number one 
team in the na- 
tion, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, to 
earn one of the 
12 spots at na- 
tionals. Oberlin’s 
women’s team, 
F.L.O.W., narrowly missed a spot 
at nationals by losing to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at the Re- 
gional championships. 

Four seniors on the 1994-95 
Horsecows team had been to the 
national championships once be- 
fore as members of the 1992 


team—the last and only other 
Oberlin Ultimate Frisbee team to 
play in the championships. 

Last year’s Horsecows set their 
sights on nationals early in the sea- 
we all came together 
early on, made a decision to take 
it very seriously, and put in a lot 
of work,” says cocaptain Trefor 
Davies 795. 

Ultimate teams operate with- 
out coaches or other officials. The 
first rule of the UPA rule book— 
called The Spirit of the Game— 
states that individual players and 
the team are responsible for the 
integrity of the competition, ‘The 
same rule. apples 6 the 
Horsecows’ training. 

“Everything we do at practice 
is self-motivated,” says junior Tim 
Learmonth. “it’s clear from the get 


son. 


go that everyone who sticks with 
it wants to stick with it.” —AM 


Queer Research Grant Established 


ueer history has been ig- 
Q nored for so long, it’s often 
difficult to study,” says Debs Cane 
96, the first recipient of Oberlin’s 
Queer Studies Student Research 
Grant. “You have to rely on oral 
history much more than written ac- 
counts—it was a hush-hush issue 
even here.” Cane is studying the 
history of Oberlin’s lesbian, gay, 
and bisexual community, focusing 
on the period from the late 1960s 
to the early 1980s. Her grant will 
help defray the cost of phone bills 
and travel for interviews with 
alumni. 

The new grant, established by 
alumni, students, faculty, and staff, 
was designed by the General 
Faculty’s Lesbian, Gay Men, and 
Bisexual Concerns Committee 


(LGBCC) with support and advice 


from Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bi- 
sexual Alumni (OLGBA). “We 
were very interested in helping 
out,” says OLGBA co-chair Peter 
Nicholson 91. “This grant directly 
benefits students, and strengthens 
the place of queer studies in 
Oberlin’s curriculum.” 

Jan Cooper, a committee mem- 
ber and John C. Reid Associate 
Professor of Expository Writing 
and English, originally conceived 
of a prize for student work in les- 
bian, gay, and 
transgendered studies that would 


bisexual, 


resemble the awards some indi- 
vidual departments give for com- 
pleted research projects. OLGBA 
member Charlotte Briggs ’85 sug- 
gested that rather than rewarding 
students for work already done, the 
committee provide funding for stu- 


dents to do original research. 

Student members of LGBCC— 
which also includes College staff 
members—helped convince the 
rest of the committee to use the 
term queer studies instead of gay 
studies, which many other colleges 
use. While queer is a controversial 
term, “it’s a word that’s been re- 
claimed” for positive use, Cooper 
says. It is also more inclusive, en- 
compassing lesbians, gay men, bi- 
sexuals, transgendered people, and 
heterosexuals interested in sexual- 
ity topics. 

OLGBA provided funds for the 
grant from its yearly budget. “The 
alumni got really serious about 
supporting this,” Cooper says. “It’s 
been an unusually good collabo- 
ration between alumni and on- 
campus people.” —JD 
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Campaign Ensures Musicians for the Future 


n 1993, the Office of Con- 
servatory Development 


launched Ensuring Musicians for 
the Future, a three-year campaign 
to raise additional funds for merit 
scholarships. In two years the cam- 
paign has raised nearly 70 percent 
of its $3-million goal. 

“Merit scholarships have made 
all the difference in the world,” 
says Dean of the Conservatory 
Karen Wolff. “Highly talented 
students are in demand by every 
major conservatory, and the result 
of Oberlin’s efforts to provide 
merit scholarships has been an 
upswing not only in the number 
of applications we receive, but in 
the quality of those applicants.” 

“Merit scholarships were begun 
as an experiment,” says Wolff. 
“We've seen the payoff, and it’s made 
us want to expand the program.” 

The first students to receive 
merit scholarships from the con- 
servatory arrived on campus 10 
years ago. Since then, the number 
of talent-based awards has grown 
substantially, from around 20 in 
1985-86 to over 150—about a 
third of the conservatory’s student 
body—today. 

When merit scholarships were 
approved by the Conservatory 
Faculty in 1984, some faculty 
members were concerned that 
they would take money away from 
needy students. But merit schol- 
arships have been funded in large 
measure by gifts and grants, in- 
cluding large gifts from the Will- 
Hearst and 


iam Randolph 
Liberace foundations. 

In offering larger awards to 
more students, Oberlin seeks to 
bridge the significant gap between 
its tuition and the tuition of other 
nationally-known conservatories. 
A year at Juilliard, for example, 
costs nearly $6000 less than a year 
at Oberlin. “Oberlin’s tuition is 
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pegged to that of other selective 
liberal arts colleges,” says Wolff, 
rather than that of other conserva- 
tories, which take into account mu- 
sicians’ unique financial situation: 
before applying to conservatories, 
young musicians have usually spent 
a great deal of money on private 
lessons and a high-quality instru- 
Ment ss OUCe. they mcraduate, 
musicans’ lower incomes make it 
difficult to repay educational loans. 

There are several reasons for 
Oberlin’s higher costs, says Director 
of Conservatory Admissions Michael 
Manderen. Oberlin spends more 
money to hire full-time faculty and 
to provide tenure, while many other 
conservatories rely on part-time fac- 
ulty. Oberlin’s large rural campus, 
including residences and athletic fa- 
cilities, is more expensive to main- 
tain than urban campuses that may 
consist of little more than classroom 
buildings and offices. 

“A lot has changed” in the past 
10 years, Manderen says. Ameri- 
can conservatories “are recruiting 


far more aggressively, and money 
has become an important factor.” 
Oberlin’s place among music 
schools has changed as well. “Fif- 
teen years ago, we weren’t really 
competing with Juilliard” and other 
nationally known conservatories. 
As Oberlin’s quality has improved, 
“we're attracting better and better 
students, and overlapping with 
more attractive schools.” 

Individual scholarship recipients 
are not the only students who ben- 
efit from merit scholarships. Other 
students learn from gifted scholar- 
ship recipients in the Oberlin Or- 
chestra and in studio classes, and 
the awards can be used to aggres- 
sively recruit students who play an 
instrument the orchestra particu- 
larly needs. Merit scholarships also 
help recruit new faculty, who want 
their students to be among the 
most talented in the nation. 

“No music school can be better 
than its faculty and students,” 
Wolff says. “Merit scholarships 
make the critical difference.” —JD 


Information Needed for 
Memorial to Oberlin’s War Dead 


AT: he College has accepted a proposal 
from members of the war-years re- 


A 
Student's 
Perspective 


The first column 
by the OAM’s 
new student 
columnist Rachel 
Coen ’98 will 
appear in the 
winter (Decem- 
ber) issue. 
Rachel, a 
double major in 
English and 
politics, with a 
specialization in 
creative writing, 
joined the OAM 
staff in late 
September. 


World War. Such persons may have been 
from any nation, graduates, nongraduates, 


union classes to create a tangible and con- 
tinuing memorial to the approximately 75 
Oberlinians who lost their lives in World 
War Il. (See “Reflections on the ’40s: The 
Impact of the War Years” on page 10.) 

The World War Il Memorial Fund will 
underwrite the creation of a memorial gar- 
den as well as an endowed scholarship fund. 
A plaque with the names of Oberlin’s war 
dead will be installed in the garden. 

The memorial fund committee is seek- 
ing information about alumni and alumnae 
who died as a consequence of the Second 


armed-forces or merchant-marine person- 
nel, noncombatants, Civilian Public Service 
personnel, or civilians under enemy fire. 

Send information about any of Oberlin’s 
World War Il casualties and their families 
to: Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Association; Bosworth Hall 105, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
Phone: (216) 775-8692. 

Contributions to the World War II Me- 
morial Fund can be sent to the Office of 
Development, Bosworth Hall 201, at the 
address listed above. 
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By Janet Degges '93 


Double Exposure: O 


got into this field purely by accident,” says Oberlin’s new Dean of 

Students, Charlene Hunter Cole ’74 (known to her classmates as 

Charlene Coles). Cole had just earned her J.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in 1978 when she ran into one of her professors in the 
law library. I le told her Pitt was looking for someone to give legal advice 
to undergraduates, and he suggested she apply for a job. 

“Until I found what I wanted, I could do this,” Cole recalls thinking. 
“But after being in the field for about a year, [I realized] that I enjoyed 
working with students more than actively practicing law. 

“T fell into something that I happened to love.” 

Cole says she enjoys academic administration for many reasons—a 
job that changes every day, a stimulating academic setting, and opportu- 
nities to problem-solve and troubleshoot. Above all, she values contact 
with students. 

“To watch the growth and development of individuals from their 
teenage years to adulthood is a remarkable thing,” she says. “The fact 
that I have some influence and can touch someone in a way that could 
profoundly change their life is awesome.” 

Cole’s career has been marked by her closeness to students. The first 
student to work in Cole’s office at the University of Pittsburgh became a close 
friend and godmother to her now 8-year- old daughter. The same friend 
helped the Cole family move from Maryland to Oberlin this summer. During 
the past three years, when Cole was associate vice-president and dean of 
students at the Univ ersity of Maryland’s St. Mary’s College, students flocked 
to her office for the half-day she set aside each week to meet with them. 

Cole says she prides herself on creating an atmosphere that encour- 
ages students to hang out in her office. “At times I have to pull back so I 
can get some work done.” 

Cole will continue holding office hours at Oberlin, and she will meet 
students on their own turf, as well. “I’d like to go into the residence halls 
and have ‘dean’s chats,” she says. “People will see me out and about a 
lot.” She moved into a house right next to Stevenson Dining Hall “be- 
cause students live on campus, and if you don’t live close by, how are you 
going to know what’s really going on,” she says. She plans to regularly 
invite students to her home for dinner. After all, she says, “I do this [job] 
because of contact with students.” 

Her first task at Oberlin, she says, is to determine what the College 
needs from her. Before fall semester began Cole had met with students 
who had stayed in Oberlin during the summer, responded to students’ 
letters, and interviewed her staff and other administrators and faculty 
about the issues facing Oberlin. “I want to listen to whatever people 
want to say to me, » che says 

Immediately after her appointment as dean this spring, Cole sent 
every member of her staff a letter introducing herself—and asking ques- 
tions. Most of the questions were designed to help her and her staff get 
to know each other before she arrived on campus in July, but sev eral 
focused on campus issues. ; 

“I got two binders full of answers,” Cole recalls. Members of her staff 
consistently pointed to the retention of students, feelings of disenfran- 
chisement among students of color, and issues of multiculturalism as the 
major questions Cole will need to address as dean of students. Based on 
her own contact with students during the dean search, Cole agrees. 

Besides addressing specific issues, Cole also wants to foster an “ac- 
cessible and service-oriented” plintes in every office under her leader- 
ship (a list that includes career services, residential life, student aca- 
demic services, and the chaplains’ and security offices). “I want to make 
sure that the student-affairs staff is responsive to the needs of stu- 
dents,” she says. 

Cole, who remembers her student days at Oberlin fondly, says O 
feels “humbled and honored” to be back. “It’s like the culmination of § 


dream. Oberlin is where I wanted to be, where I wanted to end up.” 


JANET DEGEES worked two years with the College's Office of 
Communications before Joining Sojourners in W, ashington, D.C ; 


, this summer. 
Janet ts publisher's assistant with Sojourners MAGAZINE. 
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‘Ss New Deans 


ean of the C 2ollege of Arts and Sciences Mary Ella Feinleib likes 
to be surprised when she’s pursuing what she calls “ my greatest 
interest in life—e: ating.” 

“In general, I’ll order the most unfamiliar-looking thing on the 
menu,” she says. 

In administrative matters, however, Oberlin’s new dean strives to 
know as much as possible about the people and issues she is working 
with. A few weeks after her March appointment she began preparing 
for her responsibilities by calling Oberlin from her home in Massachu- 
setts in search of pictures of faculty members. After assembling the 
available photos and faculty biographies, she sat down to begin learn- 
ing about her new colleagues. 

Feinleib made an equally thorough study of the C ollege of Arts and 
Sciences before her appointment. “T was attr acted by Oberlin’s history 
of intellectual and social leadership,” she says, as well as by Oberlin’s 
tradition of faculty governance, which she says may be unique in its 
extent. “At times, no doubt, it can and will wear a dean dow n, but it’s 
something I believe in very strongly.” 

Feinleib’s initial attraction to Oberlin was strengthened by her visit 
during the interview process. “I really liked the warm sense of commu- 
nity among faculty and among students” that was “coupled with a keen- 
ness—that I’ m sure you know about—to debate absolutely any subject 
that came up,” she says. “I was challenged by the students; I was chal- 
lenged by the faculty, and it kept me on my toes. I knew that this 
would be an intellectually exciting place.” 

When she speaks of her plans for Oberlin, Feinleib says she has “a lot 
to learn before I can draw up plans for the future.” She does know that 
she wants to build “on Oberlin’s tradition of academic innovation, while 
also preparing students for life in the 21st century,” a time in which the 
development of science and technology will continue to accelerate. 

“Oberlin already has excellent faculty in [science], but their teaching 
and research with undergraduates . . . would certainly be fortified 
through a renovation of the science facilities,” says Feinleib. 

Strengthening the sciences, however, will not be to the exclusion of 
other departments. “I was never a single-minded science student,” says 
Feinleib, a biologist. “I love biology, but I also love other Chinese 
As a dean, when it has ae to defending budgetary decisions on be- 
half of various fields, I have always defended the humanities just as 
strongly as I defended the sciences.’ 

One of Feinleib’s strongest connections to nonscience academia is 
international studies. Born in Italy and raised in a Polish-speaking home 
in New York City, she knows the advantages of familiarity with more 
than one language and culture. She wants to work on increasing the 
presence of international students on campus and Oberlin’s presence 
abroad. “I think it’s time for Oberlin to shine its light not only nation- 
ally, but internationally,” she says. 

‘Before coming to Oberlin, Feinleib was dean of the Colleges of 
Liberal Arts and Jackson at Tufts University, where her responsibilities 
included supervising Tufts’s joint-degree programs with the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Feinleib maintains that “the 21st century will be 
a very dismal time unless the arts are kept alive. ... The College of 
Arts and Sciences can continue to be in the vanguard of arts education 
through the development of imaginative programs between the college 
and Oberlin’s distinguished conservatory and art museum.’ 

At Tufts Feinleib developed an interest in faculty development and 
retention, especially of women faculty members and faculty of color. As 
a visiting scholar at Harvard’s Graduate School of Education last year, 
she spent her time “reading what scholars in the field have written 
about things I was doing by the seat of my pants,” she says, laughing. 
Feinleib alre: idy has ideas for informal programs in faculty mentoring 
at Oberlin. 

,esides familiarizing herself with Oberlin’s faculty and programs 
since arriving in August, Feinleib has been decorating her new home— 
and getting to know Oberlin’s restaurants. 

“I’ve not made a complete test of the Chinese restaurants,” she says 
near the end of the interview. “Do you have any recommendations?” 
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n the half century since the end of World War II, 
the world has struggled to understand how those 


six years of unprecedented global violence came about, 


to cope with the war’s effect on individuals and families, and to assess the impact of those years on 
the future. 

In August nearly 150 people—Oberlin alumni and their spouses, all of whom lived through 
World War II]—contributed to the 50-year-old dialogue when they returned to campus for a 
special reunion—Reflections on the ’40s: Impact of the War Years. They shared their expe- 
riences in informal settings and in formal groups that included discussions of veterans’ 
experiences, minorities’ perspectives, and campus life in the ’40s. [Members of the war-years 
reunion classes also created a World War II Memorial Fund; see “Information Needed for 
Memorial to Oberlin’s War Dead” on page 7.] 

In recent years the long-held notion of World War I as “the Good War” has been 
challenged by historians and others. Oberlin’s Robert S. Danforth Professor of History 
Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 discussed the revisionist perspective when he spoke to the alumni on 
the reunion’s first evening. He examined what he called three major counts in the revisionist 
indictment: leadership on the Allied as well as Axis side was flawed, the war was unfair to the 
Americans obliged to participate in it, and escalating technology made the war a moral, 
psychological, and environmental disaster of global dimensions. 

Although Blodgett said he finds validity in some of the revisionist indictment, he dis- 
agrees with its critique of the way Americans thought about the war. 

“T suspect that most of us . . . share a common belief that World War II was, after all, on 
balance a good war. A war in which our enemies in both Europe and the Pacific were well 
worth defeating—enemies whose victory in the war would have severely cramped and dark- 
ened the future we wanted to live in.” 

Those gathered for the reunion had “a lot to talk about,” said Blodgett; “a lot to tell. . . 
about [their days at Oberlin] and elsewhere in the world 50 years ago.” The four stories 
presented here are a sampling of the experiences alumni chose to share in panel presenta- 


tions and interviews. 


“It was a war in which it 
wasnt necessarily the good 
guys against the bad guys.” 


William Reid °45 


After basic train- 
ing I was sent to 
Italy and as- 
signed to the 
45th division. I 
joined them at 
Anzio, and we 
joined the inva- 
sion of Southern 


France on Au- 
gust 15, 1944. 


[ was a medic with an infantry group, 
MAGALINE 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 


and on the night of September 11, 1944, 
12 of us were out ahead of the others, 
right on the front lines. We bunked down 
for the night, deciding that we’d have two 
people on guard for an hour a prece—that 
would give us six hours of sleep. ’m not 
sure—it wasn’t my turn yet—but some- 
where somebody went to sleep, and I woke 
up the next morning to a German with 
his gun in my face saying, “Hdnde hoch! 
Hande hoch\” | knew enough German from 
my time at Oberlin and in high school to 
know that means “hands up.” From then 
until the end of the war, I was a prisoner 
of war in Germany. 

On the train a few days after I was 
captured I was visited by a German ser- 
geant. It was Sunday morning, and | 
knew that if I were at home I’d be in 


church. I had in my pocket a New Tes- 
tament that I received when I got on 
ship in Newport News but had not 
looked at since. I pulled it out and 
started to read. The sergeant stuck his 
head in the door—he was seeing if ev- 
erything was okay, counting people or 
whatever—and he saw me reading the 
New Testament. He wanted to see it, 
and he took it and left. The other fel- 
lows felt the sergeant had proved what 
we'd heard about the Germans—he 
wouldn’t even let a prisoner have a Bible. 
But a few minutes later the sergeant 
came back with a German Bible, as well 
as my New Testament. He found a place 
in the German Bible, and then in the 
English Bible, which he gave to me and 
told me to read. So I read: “If | speak in 


the tongues of mortals and of angels, but 
do not have love, I am a noisy gong or a 
Ganging cymbal...) 1 heihsthchap- 
ter of First Corinthians. The sergeant 
went on to say that if we would all just 
live that way, we wouldn’t be in this war, 
this mess. He had been in World War I, 
and now he had been given the assign- 
ment of taking troops back. He said that 
in his work with prisoners he was trying 
to live out | Cor. 13 as best he could. 

A couple of days later the train 
stopped to take on water. There was an 
orchard there, and the German guards 
wanted to go out and get apples. They 
couldn’t take them off the tree, but they 
could take the ones off the ground. The 
sergeant said, “go ahead, get the apples.” 
They all took their helmets and came 
back with big smiles on their faces and 
helmets full of apples. Then sergeant 
said, “now give them to the prisoners.” 
They didn’t want to, but they did, and 
then he said “go and get some for your- 
selves.” 

It was a war in which it wasn’t neces- 
sarily the good guys against the bad guys. 
People on both sides struggled to find 
their way, and to know where they 
should be going. And some people were 
just helplessly trapped in situations 
where they could only make responses 
like that. 


“T have never in my life 
seen so many ships at one 
time.” 


Fim Sunshine 749 


I was assigned 
to the 42nd 
Field Hospital. 
In the middle 
of May 1944 we 
left Bromyard, 
England, for a 
camp in Wales, 
near Berry, 
which is off the 
Bristol, Chan- 
nel. We were held there in the rain 


and the cold smoke and the mud for 
several weeks. Then we were put on 
boats at Berry, where we stood for 
about 10 days until Eisenhower gave 
the ZO ahead. 

Around June 4 or 5 all 


the boats 


got in line, steamed down the Bristol 


Channel and around Land’s End, and 
ended up in huge convoys as we moved 
toward Utah Beach. I have never in my 
life seen so many ships at one time. 
The horizon was just one ship after 
another. 

The first two platoons of the 42nd 
Field Hospital went ashore about June 
7. We stayed until the 8th or 9th. By 
that time the beach was secured—we 
didn’t even get our feet wet. We trudged 
up the hill, past Utah Beach, past all the 
crash gliders, and eventually met up with 
the 42nd Field Hospital in a huge field, 
where we dealt with all the D-Day casu- 
alties—and there were lots of them. The 
ambulances came in a steady stream. 
There were paratroopers hanging from 
trees. There were walking wounded. Ev- 
erybody was there. 

The casualties defined as most seri- 
ous were those shot through the gut, shot 
through the chest, shot in the head, or 
in the large bone of the leg. Everything 
else was minor. The drill was to make 
an incision about eight inches long in 
each man’s abdomen, pile his bowels out 
on his chest or something, go through 
them looking for holes, sew up the holes 
in black silk or something, stuff them 
back in, sew him back up, and send him 
back to the ward tents. 

We treated German casualties just 
like we treated our own. The triage of- 
ficers would indicate which casualties 
were to go into surgery, and the Ger- 
mans went along with everybody else. 
One German had gas gangrene, which is 
bad news in any kind of a hospital. It’s 
caused by the presence of bacteria in 
flesh without the presence of oxygen— 
in other words, deep wounds, or wounds 
that are not cared for. We don’t have it 
now, but in those days.... 

‘The minute he was opened up you 
could smell the gas gangrene. Everything 
came to a stop. We scrubbed the sur- 
gery down, moved everybody out, and 
got the German isolated, away from any 
other casualties. 


I was sent to sit with him while he 
died. He couldn’t understand English, 
and I couldn’t speak German, except I 
knew Haben Sie schmerzen, which means 
“does it hurt.” Well, of course it hurt. I 
gave him drinks of water, and down to- 
ward morning, after I had been there all 
night, he: diedas 0. 

In mid December 1944 we were in 
Belgium. We thought we were going to 
be pretty comfortable for the winter. 
Then all of a sudden it was the Battle of 
the Bulge. Combat Command B came 
through and the colonel said “don’t 
worry about a thing,” and they went up 
into the hills. Two or three hours later 
Combat Command B rumbled back, and 
they said “If youw’re coming, come on.” 
We left the hospital—hurled everything, 
jumped into our trucks, and went back 
toward France. 

Winters in Belgium and that part of 
France are foggy and cold—my god it 
was cold. We didn’t have anything to 
eat, we had no equipment, we couldn’t 
run a hospital. We were useless until we 
got to Sedan, when they began to re- 
equip us. 

After a very bleak Christmas, around 
the first of the year, the fog lifted and 
the planes could fly again. Everything 
that could fly flew. It was the most mar- 
velous sight to see, flight after flight of 
B-17s and B-24s and Thunderbolt fight- 
ers, on their way to bomb the Germans, 
which is, I suppose, not a very nice 
thought now, but in those days it was a 
great thought. And we stood outside and 
just cheered and cheered those airplanes 
as they went over. 


“Little did he know his 
daughter also would go to 


barbara King 
Wright *41 


I joined the 
United States 
Marine Corps 
at the age of 12 


when the Ma- 
rine Corps 
band came to 


Pittsbur¢eh. 
where I lived. | 
to hear the band, and from that 


went 


FA LR OM Tee eee 


moment on there was nothing else in 
the me but the 
Corps. 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, I 
was at home with my parents listening 


world for Marine 


to the radio, when suddenly we heard: 
“We interrupt this program to bring 
you a special announcement. The Japa- 
nese have bombed Pearl Harbor.” We 
stood there, frozen. Finally my father 
said, “This mean Billy,” my younger 
brother, “will go to war.” Little did he 
know his daughter also would go to 
war. 

After earning a master’s in retailing 
and merchandising from the University 
of Pittsburgh, I went to work in the ad- 
vertising department of Kaufmanns De- 
partment Store. The war was heating up, 
and I was beginning to feel very stupid 
writing ads for things that were irrel- 
evant to me at that time. My colleagues 
knew that I was getting itchy about the 
war. I came to work one day and found 
a clipping on my desk about the Marine 
Corps taking its last officer-candidate 
class, after which they would promote 
from within. I was out of there and down 
to the recruiting station. 

Mheswomen officer candidates 
trained at Camp Lejune’s Montford 
Point. After we received our commis- 
sions, I was assigned to the Marine 
Corps School in Quantico, Virginia, as 
company commander of Company B. I 
had a complement of 200 enlisted and 
20 officers. The officers taught—many 
of them were teaching the silhouettes 
of the Allied planes and the Japanese 
planes so marines wouldn’t shoot down 
the wrong ones. They also taught other 
kinds of skills the men had been teach- 
ing. 

Most of my troops were doing cleri- 
cal work, some were in the laundry, some 
were in the kitchen—all replacing men. 
We were so proud of the fact that we 
were doing something for the war ef- 
fort. We didn’t want one thing to hap- 
pen. We didn’t want anything to inter- 
rupt the war. 

[ have often been asked how the male 
marines felt about us. I do not know how 
the Marine Corps did it, but at the end 
of six weeks of training, we were ma- 
rines; the fact that we were female made 
no difference. As far as we were con- 
cerned, there was nothing in this earth 
that equaled a marine, and that pride had 
stayed with me throughout my life. 
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“The effect of the war and 
the evacuation order was 
that all of ws were up- 
rooted.” 


Kenji Okuda °45 


My father was 
detained on the 
evening of De- 
cember 7, 1941. 
All people of 
Japanese ances- 
try were 
considered influ- 
ential or who 
had some recog- 
nition in the 
West Coast communities were picked up; 
most of them were initially sent to immi- 
gration centers in Montana. Dad owned 
a couple of small business in Seattle, but 
it wasn’t his business connections the gov- 
ernment was concerned with, it was his 
social connections. When I went to his 
hearing in Montana, all the charges 
against him had to do with various people 
he had met, dinners he had attended, for 
a two or three-year period before the war. 
He was paroled because of his age and 
released in Spokane in March 1942. 
The effect of the war and the evacua- 
tion order [Executive Order 9066, signed 
by President Roosevelt in February 1942] 
was that all of us were uprooted. First we 


who 


were transferred to what were then called 
assembly centers, which were temporary 
quarters put up at public fair grounds 
along the coast, and then into more per- 
manent quarters inland, essentially in the 
desert areas of California, Idaho, Arizona, 
and Colorado—plus the not-so desert ar- 
eas of Arkansas. My family and I left Se- 
attle in April 1942, and we were eventu- 
ally sent to a camp in Colorado. 

‘We were subsequently allowed either 
to go to work—take employment outside 
the camps—or go to universities and col- 


leges in the Midwest and on the East 
Coast. Oberlin president Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins asked Harry Yamaguchi ’43 if he 
had any friends he thought would be in- 
terested in coming to Oberlin. Harry 
called several of us, and we indicated we 
were interested. We had assurance of ad- 
mission, provided we could get released. 
[ managed to get to Oberlin in January 
1943 as a transfer student from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where I had been 
enrolled for two years before the evacua- 
tion order. 

The reception I received at Oberlin 
was certainly very positive—incredible, I 
would say. I had no troubles adjusting to 
the community. Perhaps as an indication 
of widespread student objection to the 
evacuation, or as a gesture of defiance, | 
was asked within a few weeks of my ar- 
rival to run for president of the student 
council. To my surprise, I was elected to 
a one-year term. Soon after my arrival I 
was invited by area church groups to 
speak about the evacuation and conditions 
in the camps and to assess the reasons 
for our removal. I became active in the 
campus YMCA almost immediately. 

There were a few episodes that we 
considered amusing, but which undoubt- 
edly carried undertones of racial discrimi- 
nation. There were rumors that the fa- 
ther of a woman I dated was doing secret 
defense work—he worked for a zipper 
manufacturer—and my reason for seeing 
his daughter was to extract military se- 
crets. 

While the evacuation had difficult 
ramifications emotionally, I don’t particu- 
larly feel any regrets. For those of Japa- 
nese descent, the evacuation opened our 
eyes and our horizons. We were able to 
leave the West Coast and the cocoon- 
like existence we had been in. I met 
people from all over the country, and 
during the war and immediate post-war 
periods [ could travel to any major city 
and find someone I knew. 

Along with opening up opportunities, 
the war led to a concern about discrimi- 
nation and civil rights. Besides speaking 
to Oberlin-area church groups, I was in- 
vited by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
a pacifist group, to visit churches and 
church youth groups in the eastern and 
southern United States. As early as 1944, 
during a Student Christian Movement 
conference in Wooster, Ohio, I was in- 
volved with a series of sit-ins in Wooster 
restaurants that refused to serve blacks. 


anforth 

Professor 
of Biology David 
Benzing took 10 
students to China this 
past Winter Term. 
Everyone learned more 


than expected. 


"TWrext ana 
photof2-raphs by 
Buisrqadaze Te. Grashofret 


e anticipated a rather thorough 
inspection on our arrival at the 
Kunming Airport. China is, after 
all, a Communist country, and we were 12 Americans—10 
college students, a professor, and a college administrator 
(we softened my journalistic identity by choosing the title 
administrator over editor for my visa lest we trouble Chi- 
nese authorities with visions of exposés of the sort I didn’t 
plan). But no one sent us to a little room for interrogation; 


no one opened our baggage; no one even seemed to be 
watching the x-ray machine as our belongings jostled 
through. The nonchalance we encountered was just the 
first experience that didn’t match our expectations of China. 


A No matter how many rice paddies we saw—and we saw hundreds, maybe thousands— 


they all looked picturesque to us. The sun was just beginning to set on this rice field in 
Xishwangbanna. 
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Danforth Professor of Biology David Benzing, a 
tropical botanist (and my husband), had, with grants 
from the Minneapolis and the Ethel and Raymond F. 
Rice foundations, brought the students to observe bio- 
logical and environmental conditions in China’s sub- 
tropical Yunnan Province. We divided our Winter 
Term stay about evenly between Yunnan’s southern- 
most region, Nishwangbanna, and its capital city, 
Kunming, a city of more than a million people. 

With our Chinese hosts—administrators and bi- 
ology-department faculty at Yunnan University and 
their colleagues at research and botanical institutes 
in the province—our group learned about the eco- 
logical, economic, and social problems associated 
with deforestation, rapid economic development, and 
expanding population and about some of the Chi- 
nese government’s approaches to dealing with such 
problems in Yunnan. And, inevitably, we all learned 
about the culture of this area that borders Tibet, 
Burma, Laos, and Vietnam. 


Enecounterin:s: 
the Unexpected 


During our three weeks in China the students—no 
more than David and I—were surprised repeatedly by 
encounters that did not wholly match either the old or 
the new China of our imaginations. The Chinese en- 
vironment also stimulated some of us to make discov- 
eries about ourselves. The students’ Winter ‘Term jour- 
nals reflect their individual experiences of China. 

While none of us is Buddhist or Taoist, the 
temples and shrines we encountered left some of us 
in a state of awe. 

“An enormous gold Buddha figure stood in the 
center of the temple, guarded by two other gold 
figures on each side,” wrote Jenna Barbour 795 of 
the Western Hill’s Huating Temple, the largest Bud- 
dhist complex in Kunming. “The walls surrounding 
the figures were covered with gods carved in mud 
and painted in brilliant colors. Each god specialized 
in an aspect of life or the world and had unique 
facial features, expression, and stance. On the floor 
were straw pads to kneel on while praying or medi- 
tating. Incense filled the room with a sweet aroma, 
and candles burned in front of the imposing figures. 
The environment inspired my suppressed spiritual 
side, and I felt inclined to kneel on a mat and gaze 
up to the gold statues.” 

If temples and their furnishings made us reach 
inside ourselves, many newer buildings left us reach- 
ing for the more familiar—and stable—architecture 
of the west. New construction was everywhere, and 
many of the small hotels we stayed in had been built 
only two or three years earlier. However, as Noah 
Sunce °97 observed, “Buildings only three years old 
_ already falling apart from poor construction 


are... 
and hard use.” 

3ut even poor physical accommodations couldn’t 
dull the luster of the hospitality our hosts showered 
on us every hour. They apologized for the less-com- 
fortable hotels; they solicited our preferences in food; 
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they watched out for our every comfort. (“Do you 
want to eat now? Are you going to be warm 
enough? Perhaps you should bring a jacket... . Please 
take this mosquito repellent. ... Here are the rest 
rooms.”) Most unexpected was being taken on shop- 
ping trips during which they bargained with vendors 
on our behalf. So gracious were our hosts that David 
and I began to worry about how Chinese visitors must 
feel when met with the relative standoffishness of 
Americans. 

Road traffic signaled to Erika Biga ’96 that she 
was not in the U.S. “There was more horn noise 
than traffic lights or road signs,” she wrote in a 
post-trip report. After becoming used to Chinese 
traffic, she found it easier to see some structure. 
“The rules were there, only fewer and simpler. The 
two most noticeable and basic were: Don’t hit any- 
one and don’t get hit.” Chinese traffic reminded 
Erika of a bloodstream or a large-animal migration. 
She surmised that traffic laws and safety regula- 
tions cannot be made to work when they have not 
been built into the society over a long period. (Cars 
and trucks began to become common in China only 
recently, and much of the traffic on the roads is 
still pedestrians, bicyclists, horses, and farm ani- 
mals and machinery.) 


Tihe Delico-hts ofr 
Food 


Amy Shatzkin ’96 was “overwhelmed by omnipresent 
odors.” At first, she says, “the thick, sweet smoke— 
which made it hard to breathe—was inescapable. Af- 


ter about a day, however, I began to distinguish other 


odors. Food is everywhere, contributing the aroma of 


dumplings, noodles, and breads prepared on the street 
corners and open-air restaurants as well as the less 
savorv odors of fresh cuts of meat, vegetables, and 
pungent spices in the markets.” 

Even David, the professor and most seasoned world 
traveler and plant-savvy person among us, was surprised 


After we ate the 
food—more than 20 
delicious courses of 
it—in this Dai 
restaurant in 
Xishwangbanna, we 


were entertained by an 
ethnic-dance recital on 


the restaurant's stage. 


by some of the food we were served. Shoots, not only 
of bamboo but of other trees, were most remarkable 
to him. The rest of us were amazed enough by bam- 
boo grubs (served with their little feet intact, they 
were fried with lots of cilantro), banana flowers, pork 
fat cubed so that we thought it was potato until we 
tasted it, and the astonishingly tasty combination of 
scrambled eggs and tomatoes. Besides the quantity and 
variety, what was most surprising about the food was 
that so many of its flavors were agreeable to us even 
though very little resembled anything we’d ever eaten 
in the United States, even in Chinese restaurants. 

“Never have I eaten so well for such a duration,” 
wrote Kara Adzima ’96 in her report. “Perhaps my 
favorite food was the soup we were served, along 
with a story, at one of our first meals: 

“There once was a farmer who worked long 
hours in his fields. His wife would prepare his mid- 
day meal, but by the time she had walked down the 
long path and across the bridge to her husband’s 
fields, the food would be cold. One day she boiled 
some broth and put a thin layer of oil on top, then 
packed some thinly sliced meats, vegetables, and 
rice noodles, and set off for the fields. When she 


arrived, the broth was still very hot, and she put 
the meat, vegetables, and noodles into the broth, 
where they cooked to a delicate texture and flavor. 


The farmer had a hot lunch, and thus originated 


the local specialty called Crossing-the-Bridge Rice 


Noodles.” 


Urhoanmn and Rural 
Landscapes 


“I never believed such a place could exist, despite all 
the Chinese paintings I’ve seen,” wrote Jenna Barbour 
about the Western Hills area. She could well have 
been describing our collective impressions of any of 
thousands of street scenes in Kunming and any of the 
myriad vistas of Xishwangbanna. 

“Daily from eight in the morning to 10 at night 
the city streets were thronged with people riding to 
work, shopping at the market, or strolling around 
Green Lake Park,” wrote Amy Shatzkin. “It was im- 
possible to tell from their activity what time of day it 
was, the number of days a week the people worked, 
and which days those were. Constant sights were of 
the elderly taking care of the young or playing cro- 


By Matthew Cole '96 


The road winds through what | am not sure whether to call 
hills or mountains. They seem rolling and continuous, tame, 
but | look over the road’s edge to any number of sheer 
drops. After a day’s travel like this | no longer flinch at every 
turn or every time we pass one of the big, blue-green Jiafeng 
trucks hauling logs or coal. | have become convinced of the 
driver’s divinity: | need to be; otherwise, | would have to get 
out and walk. His battered brown hat and cigarette smoking 
hide a mystical knowledge of the road ahead, ensuring our 
safety as we drive in both lanes at once, around hairpin turns, 
and through tiny villages where chickens run screaming be- 
fore our onrushing wheels. 

In the bus we all know that we would never survive an 
accident. The aisle is packed knee high with our luggage, and, 
more likely than not, my large green backpack is leaning against 
the door, holding it shut and preventing our escape. We could, 
of course, escape through the windows. Some of us have 
learned that clambering through them is simpler and faster 
than clambering over the luggage every time we make a pit 
stop. But we have also learned we can’t open them all at 
once. (They slide sideways and collide.) So we sit in our seats 
with false tranquillity, perhaps planning to offer a prayer at 
the next Buddhist temple we see, and invoke our driver’s 
name as a protection for travelers. 

As the journey wears on, we all adjust differently. The 


Driving Down the Mountain 
Roads to Xishwangbanna 


walkmen come out, and the headphones go on. Books emerge 
and are passed around. We discuss the sights we've seen, the 
new foods, the conditions under which water might be made 
to flow uphill. Some of us even manage to sleep through the 
narrow escapes and near misses of mountain driving. | find, 
however, that the best distraction from the driving is what 
we're driving past. 

The mountains are covered in green: clothed with trees, 
and draped with vines. The clouds sit low on the peaks or 
wander alone through the valleys. From the peaks, we can 
sometimes look down and see a sea of clouds stretching 
outward until it merges into sky, losing the horizon com- 
pletely. The other peaks look like islands or mirages rising 
out of a turbulent gray ether. When we travel down through 
the clouds and into the valleys, the mists hang above our 
heads, an isolating veil. Do they hide the valleys from the 
world or the world from the valleys? 

It would be easy to forget about the world under a sky 
that hides even the nearest hills in impenetrable mists and 
shrouds the distance beyond any reach. Here the earth-shak- 
ing, attention-grabbing events of perestroika and glasnost, the 
Gulf War, and O,J.’s rise and fall don’t even change the price 
of the sugar cane sold on the street corner. | find myself no 


longer believing in them; they are part of a fairy tale that has 
lost its enchanter’s lure. 


eS ae 


Visea 


walkways through this 


naturally eroded 
79 miles southeast of 


Kunming have no 
where the path skirts 


tourist attractions, 

including the Stone 
Forest. Most of the 
limestone formation 
20-feet-deep drops. 


guardrails—even 


Our Chinese hosts 
showed us several 
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One of the many 
biological institutes 
we visited was the 

Biotechnology 
Institute in Kunming, 
which conducts 
research on a variety 
of commercial plants 
that were propagated 
to be virus free. One 
of our hosts, Mr. 
Wan, chatted with 
one of the research- 
ers while we looked 
around and listened 
to David describe 
what we were seeing. 


quet. The hordes of school children going home for 
lunch at 12 and returning to school at two was the 
only regulated schedule I noticed.” 

Because of pollution “one sees and hears people spit- 
ting throughout Kunming. . . ,»” wrote J.R. Meliker ’96, 
who also observed “When I walked around the city 
during the evenings, I saw families walking together. 
One morning I saw 15 or 20 business women perform- 
ing Tai Chi in front of Green Lake before work.” 


On our bus trip south through Xishwangbanna 
Alex Shipman ’97 noticed “hills crowned with pago- 


das and temples; papaya, mango, and banana trees; 
crops growing on thousand-year-old terraces on hill- 
sides and mountainsides; sugarcane fields; yellow fields 
of mustard in bloom; and a wild elephant compla- 
cently munching on tree branches.” [See “Driving 
Down the Mountain Roads to Xishwangbanna” on 
page 16.] 

We saw rice fields in various stages: farmers 
plowed them with water buffalo nearest Kunming; 
further south a thin layer of the red-colored nitro- 
gen-fixing water fern called azolla covered flooded 


a Ne od Bo em Be 


paddies, where ducks often swam; and lush green 
rice plants grew in terraced paddies still further 
south. Students marveled that the terraces had been 
maintained for so long and still yielded good crops 
while much American farmland, in use a far shorter 
time, has been played out. 


what Does the 
Future Hold? 


From time to time we were all guilty of wishing that 
China had all the niceties we were used to: western 
toilets, pollution control, and dependable mechani- 
cal conveniences, to name a few. But while we wished 
China would catch up in a hurry with what we liked 
of the west, we also feared what could happen with 
the economic development, already running at an 
enormous rate in China, that might make such 
changes probable. As China develops, will pollution 
control catch up with pollution production? Will 
people be as safe on the streets? Will families spend 
as much time together as they now do? What will 
become of agriculture as more and more farmers 
want a taste—and more—of city life? Who will con- 
tinue to produce the wonderful handicrafts we were 
able to bring home for so little U.S. money when it 
becomes easier to make a living working at 
McDonald’s or for a bank? 

Jonathan Rackoff ’97 wrote of discussing politics 
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with the Chinese people he met. Although one 22-year- 
old “did not hesitate to express dissatisfaction with his 
nation and its government, he did not express a desire to 
make enough money to leave and travel to the United 
States, as did [he said] many of his friends. With seem- 
ingly few illusions about social and political conditions 
in the U.S., he instead dreamed of becoming part of his 
community, of working to transform it so that the best 
of east and west are emphasized, and the waste, inequity, 
and corruption of both are discarded. No matter the 
future, he felt duty bound to his homeland, to correct- 
ing social problems rather than escaping them.” 

J.R. discussed economic development with the 
Shansi representatives we met in China. One rep told 
him that older Chinese are afraid their community 
will start to fade as private business and material goods 
become a larger part of the culture. A younger Chi- 
nese told J.R. that he thinks China should try to pre- 
vent harm to the environment, greater disparity in 
wealth, and severe crime while still encouraging eco- 
nomic growth. But the Chinese government, some 
Chinese told J.R., favors economic development with- 
out obvious concern for the consequences. 

When we return to China (as it seems we all want 
to do), what will surprise us then? 


Linba K. GRASHOFF Js editor of the Observer, 
Oberlin’s faculty and staff newspaper. She is a former 
editor and alumni editor of the OAM. 


Ecology minded as we 
were, we were 
fascinated by this 
recycling operation in 
Xishwangbanna. Our 
hosts seemed puzzled 
by our interest, 
perhaps a bit 
embarrassed by the 
trash. The workers 
seemed to be breaking 
bottles and other 
plastic items into small 
pieces. 
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Alumni News 


¢ Notes 


Commencement-reunion-weekend guests attend varied programs; D.C. alums discuss 
politics and the press; Athletic Hall of Fame welcomes four more 


Year 


Year 


i 9 2) 6 ‘Teacher, writer, counselor, and lec- 


turer Sue Bailey Thurman was named a Woman 
of Achievement, Vision and Excellence (WAVE) 
by Alumnae Resources, a career-development 


organization in San Francisco. The WAVE award 
is presented annually to five Bay Area women 
over the age of 70. According to the Alumnae 
Resources April 1995 newsletter, Sue received 
the award for her devotion to interracial, inter- 
cultural, and international understanding. Sue 
created the Aframerican Women’s Journal, co- 
founded the Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples, and was the first African-American 
woman to meet with Mahatma Gandhi—they 
discussed the use of nonviolent resistance to 
effect social change. 


{ 934 Warren, Ohio, resident William 
Bell has been active in his community as presi- 
dent ofa 16-member Rotary Club and the founder 
and director of a Rotary Band. His daughter, 
composer Donna Bell ’63, spent three years pro- 
ducing operas in Lyons, France, and she recently 
produced one, Dialogue of the Carmelites, at the 
Janet Bell 
Fowler ’61, is an actress in New York City. V 


Metropolitan Opera. Donna’s sister, 


Mary D. Hanson’s 24 illustrations for children’s 


stories were recently exhibited in the Mazza 


20 


Galleria at U. Findlay in Ohio. Mary volunteers 
at the galleria, which is the only teaching gallery 
in the world specializing in the art of children’s 


picture books. 


j 93 7 Last December Ronald Rogers 
moved to Copeland Oaks, a re- 
tirement community in 
Sebring, Ohio. “Copeland Oaks 
has many more activities than 
anyone can keep up with,” says 
Ronald, who has joined both 
the Copeland Chorale and the 
Sebring United Methodist 
Church choir. ue 800 
South 15th St, #1-822: Sebring, OH 44672 
Phone: (216) 938-6126. 


Rogers 


i 940 Arthur M. Eastman has donated 
to the Oberlin College Library a 1968 facsimile 
of the first collected edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, published in 1623. Eastman presented the 
gift in honor of Professor Emeritus Andrew 
Bongiorno ’23. 


j 94 i Recently, composer, pianist, and 


educator George Walker had several of his works 
performed and premiered in the United States 
and abroad. Pianist Robert Taub performed 
Guido’s Hand in London after Christopher O’ Riley 
premiered the work in New York, and Frederick 
Moyer performed Sonata no. 4 for Piano in 
Russia and Southeast Asia. George’s Concerto 
for Trombone and Orchestra 
has been released on American 
Trombone Concertos, a compact 


disc on the BIS records label. 


f 94 3 In May Gordon 


Hughes retired from his posi- 


tion as a director of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co. 


I lugh es: 


Gordon, who is a retired administrative vice- 
president of Armco, Inc., became a director of 
Union Central in 1978. 


f 944 Although she has participated in 
six previous triathlons, Suzanne Dettmer says 
last year’s Danskin Triathlon was the most mean- 
ingful for her. Twenty months after complete 
knee-replacement surgery, she was the oldest 
competitor, placing first in her age group. “This 
race vindicated all the effort and pain necessary in 
making my knee usable,” says Suzanne, referring 
to remarks made by former Surgeon General C. 
Everett Koop, who once said he hadn’t seen a 
woman with the strength and will power to make 
proper use of an artificial knee joint. “I had to run 
the triathlon to prove him wrong.” 


i 948 The U. Wisconsin Alumni Assoc. 
has awarded E. David Cronon its Distinguished 
Alumni Award. David earned a Ph.D. at UW, 
and stayed on as a professor of history at UW- 
Madison, where he initiated one 
of the nation’s first Central 
Asian Studies programs and 
helped bring the Women’s 
Studies Program into national 
prominence. He was the first 
American professor to teach a 


history course at Moscow State 
U. His 1955 book, Black Moses, Cronon 
is one of the first books on black history and 
remains the UW Press’s all-time best-selling 
scholarly book. 


I95 l After pursuing 


careers in music and ministry 
for more than 40 years, Marie 
and the Rev. Jerome Meachen 


say they have “retired to a life 


of doing much of the same 


thing.” Jerry volunteers at St. 


Marie Meachen 


PALEY $i 


. 


John’s Episcopal Church in 
Stamford, Conn., continuing his 
longinvolvement with the Epis- 
copal church. In April 1994 
Marie published Tune In! A 
Music Listening Discovery Kit— 
activities and audiocassettes for 
teaching children how and why 
to listen. She says she enjoys 


Ferome Meachen 
giving workshops and symposia on her book, and 
“learning what it means to be an author.” 


I 9 5 3 For several years, Phyllis Schwartz 
has helped the Decatur, Ga., school system start 
a variety of programs, along the way winning 


()* of the highlights of Com- 
mencement-Reunion Weekend 
was Oberlin’s first public ringing of the 
160-year-old bronze Chinese bell that 
has sat silently on the portico of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum (AMAM) 
ever since it arrived in Oberlin in 1929. 
The ringing and reception afterward 
were part of the Class of 1930’s 65th 
reunion celebration, the planning of 
which was spearheaded by class presi- 
dent Emma McCoy Layman and class 
agent J. Clayton Miller. 

Layman and Miller conceived of the 
idea for the class gift—a stand from which 
to suspend the bell so that it could finally 
be rung. A red and black banner, deco- 
rated with gold images of the bell sus- 
pended from its stand and the Chinese 
character for long life, hung across Main 
Street, announcing the class’s reunions 
theme—“A Ringing Celebration of Lon- 
gevity, Class of 1930, 65th Reunion.” The 
bell-stand project was a fitting one for 
the oldest reunion class, and the dedica- 
tion of the stand, held on the museum’s 
front lawn, was a festive occasion. 

After a talk by AMAM director Anne 
Moore about the bell’s history, and Presi- 
dent Nancy Schrom Dye’s acceptance of 
the gift on behalf of the College, Dye, 

Moore, and members of the Class of 1930 
ok turns using a mallet to ring the bell 
30 times while Layman and Miller counted 
in Chinese. Layman says the original in- 
tent had been to strike the bell 65 times, 
but “more sober reflection suggested that 
we were too old and too feeble for all that 


; rrren 


praise for her grant writing. 
Now, as director of the school’s 
new Human Resources Dept., 
she is creating a bridge between 
the schools and the outside 
world. 


| 954 The Assoc. of 


the Bar of the City of New 


Marcus 
York has elected Maria Lenhoff Marcus vice- 
president. A professor at Fordham Law Sch., 
she served as chief of litigation at the N.Y. State 
Attorney General’s office. Law is also the cho- 
sen field of her husband, Norman, and one of 
their three children, Valerie ’84. 


ComMMENCEMENT-REUNION 1995 


& Gena Longevity 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


Members of the Class of 1930 gathered on the steps 


exertion, so we settled for 30 rings.” After 
the dedication the bell was wheeled into the 
AMAM’s Sculpture Court, to be rung again 
at the next Commencement-Reunion Week- 
end and mark special occasions. 

The 600-pound bronze bell was origi- 
nally housed beneath a pavilion in a Bud- 
dhist temple complex dedicated to Guanyin, 
the goddess of great 
Hangzhou, China, and was probably rung 
to mark the hours of prayer. 
face is covered by more than 400 characters 


compassion, in 
‘The bell’s sur- 


in low relief, arranged in bordered panels 


é 9 5 5 Composer Leslie Adams’s work, 
A Cantata to the Memory of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., was performed in June at the East Cleveland 
Community Theater. 


1956 In April the 
Westchester, N.Y., 
of Women in Communica- 


chapter 


tions Inc. presented its annual 
Matrix Award to Betsy Shaw 
Weiner, a past president of 
the chapter. The award recog- 


nizes Betsy’s service as an of- 
ficer on the boards of the Weiner 
League of Women Voters and the YWCA, as a 
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of the art museum in front of the bell stand 
(supporting bell) that they and their classmates gave the College on the occasion of their 65th reunion. 


between bands of linear decorative mo- 
tifs. The date the bell was cast is marked 
on a panel to the left of the main panel: 
“Dao Guang, fifteenth year, winter 
month, auspicious day,” meaning either 
The bell 


was a gift to Oberlin from H. H. 


November or December 1835. 
Kung 
(06; it was formally accessioned into the 
museum’s collection in 1933. 


MIpDGE WooD BRITTINGHAM 
is the executive director of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Association. 


2\ 


the faculty of Jersey City State Coll., Hal 
Lemmerman directed and designed sets for an 
April production of Big River, a play based on The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. In the program 
notes he dedicated the production to, among 
others, his wife, Angela. 


pediatrics at Yale U. Sch. of Medicine. He also 
chairs the Dept. of Pediatrics at Milford Hospital. 
Vv U. North Carolina—Chapel Hill presented an 
honorary doctor of laws degree to Johnnetta Betsch 


1956 CONTINUED 

lobbyist, and as the director of college- 
community relations at Westchester Commu- 
nity Coll. 

Cole at its May 14 commencement. Johnnetta, 
president of Spellman Coll., also addressed the 
graduates. W Alan Frankel’s new booklet, Shaman- 
ism and Revolution, examines some aspects of the 
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Pi 9 5 7 Michael A. Baron recently joined 
the board of directors of Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
of Connecticut. A pediatrician in private practice 
in Milford, he is an attending physician at three 
hospitals and an associate clinical professor of 


a 960 ‘Two new releases on the Encore 
Performance Recordings label feature Larry 
Palmer. Dedication Recital—Fisk Organ Opus 101 


1960s as guidelines for radical change. Address: Box 
8, Neotsu, OR 97364. W Now in his 35th year on 
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ComMMENCEMENT-ReEunion 1995 
Illumination Courtesy of Mother Nature 


he Class of 1995 will have to wait until its fifth cluster 

reunion in 1999 to see Oberlin’s traditional illumination 
of Japanese lanterns on ‘Tappan Square. This year’s Illumina- 
tion Night came courtesy of Mother Nature. 

The day’s hot muggy weather hinted that showers might be 
on their way, and later in the day meteorologists warned that a 
line of severe storms, with tornado conditions, was headed 
toward Oberlin. By 9:00 p.m. the north sky was brilliant with 
lightning flashes over Lake Erie. Still, some reacted with disbe- 
lief when the band concert was moved to the tent on Wilder 
Bowl—Oberlin skies were still clear. The wisdom of the deci- 
sion became clear when, around 11:30 p.M., the skies poured 


buckets of rain propelled by amazing gusts of wind. 

Shortly after the rain began two tornadoes were sighted 
near town, and Oberlin police urged people to take shelter. 
Those who had been in the tent listening to the Commence- 
ment Band and the Can Consortium fled to the basement of 
Wilder Hall—where they continued making music and danc- 
ing. Reunion parties were broken up so revelers could take 


Michael Morgan condu 
celebration of the birth of William Grant Still. 


cted the Oberlin Orchestra for the commencement-reunion-weekend 


shelter in dormitory basements. Those staying in dorms with- 
out basements, such as Langston, had to make do—members of 
the 30th Reunion cluster sang College songs and songs from 
the ’60s while seated in Langston’s first floor hallway. Those 
housed at the Oberlin Inn were awakened and asked to come to 
the lobby (again, no usable basement.) All in all, a memorable 
night. And nary a candle in a lantern. 


GLOBAL SUSTAINABILITY: OBERLIN’S RESPONSE 

The Class of 1935, the 60th reunion class, invited reunioners 
and special guests to discuss Oberlin’s response to global 
sustainability. John and Libby Bowen Morse, both ’35, orga- 
nized the symposium, which included a panel of faculty mem- 
bers and guest speakers. Norman Care, professor of philoso- 
phy; Yolanda Cruz, associate professor of biology; and Stephan 
Mayer, associate professor of psychology, represented the fac- 
ulty. The guest speakers were Alan Durning °85, founder and 
president of Northwest World Watch in Seattle; Thomas 
Malone, director of Sigma Xi Center in Research Triangle Park, 
North Carolina; and Stephen Viederman, president 
of the Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation in New York. 
David Orr, professor of environmental studies, mod- 
erated the discussion. 

‘Taking into account problems facing the world, 
such as population expansion and diminishing qual- 
ity of life, panel members and guest speakers dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of the traditional curricu- 
lum. While both panelists and speakers agreed that 
only the best-trained minds will be able to solve the 
global crisis facing us, most speakers said that only 
an innovated, integrated curriculum could provide 
such training, and many said schools like Oberlin 
should devise such a curriculum. 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL CENTENNIAL 

Finney Chapel was the site of a concert celebrating 
the centennial of the birth of the man who has 
been called “the dean of African-American com- 
posers” —William Grant Still ’21, 47hon. The pro- 
gram included the Oberlin Orchestra under the di- 
rection of guest conductor Michael Morgan °79, as 
well as faculty soloists Gregory Fulkerson ’70, pro- 
fessor of violin; Frances Slocum Walker °45, emerita 


, 
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‘by Marchand, Bach, and Franck. 
mpocbors Bach teatures the Toccata 
her works played on a Yves Beaupre 


Pops concert. 


being one of four pianists with the 
| Steps political satire group, he wants 
back on his appearances this year to do 


recording andarranging andspend more _ was held in Seattle. 


Margaret Palmer Taylor Doane (left in first row) and Nancy Moore Roth (right in 
first row) led returning alumni in a dance liturgy to music sung by the 
Baccalaureate Choir. 


professor of pianoforte; and mezzo-soprano Lorraine Manz, 
assistant professor of voice. Professor of Afro-American Mu- 
sic Wendell Logan, who met Still in 1969, spoke before the 
concert. 


UNDERSTANDING TODAY'S COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Anne “Kiki” Heitcamp Eglinton ’51 coordinated a symposium, 
sponsored by the 45th cluster reunion, designed to help alumni 
understand today’s college-student generation. President Nancy 
Schrom Dye and Albert McQueen 752, emeritus professor of 
sociology, discussed how changes in society and in education 
since the 1950s impact Oberlin students. McQueen focused on 
how Oberlin has changed since the ’50s, while Dye focused on 
how current students’ backgrounds are different from those of 
students in the *50s. 


WORSHIP WITH MOVEMENT 

This year’s baccalaureate service had something for everyone. 
A group of alumni and students spent part of the previous day 
working with well-known dance liturgist Margaret Palmer 
Tavlor Doane ’30 in a workshop organized by Nancy Moore 
Roth 58. At the baccalaureate, the group performed Hymms in 
Movement, a performance that expressed in movement the hymns 
“Simple Gifts” and “God of Grace and God of Glory, which 
were sung by the Baccalaureate Choir. During the service Doane 
was honored with a gift and plaque commemorating her achieve- 
ments in liturgical dance. Pianist and composer Calvin aylor 
‘70, a member of the 25th-reunion class, played one of his own 
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time with his family. Bo did take time in 
February to guest conduct the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Symphony Orchestra’s Tin Pan Alley 


| 965 In June Business Week economics 
columnist Robert Kuttner gave a talk—“Elec- 
tricity and the Economy”—at the American Pub- 
lic Power Assoc.’s national conference, which 


i 966 Soprano Joan 


Heller’s new compact disc on 
Neuma Records, Heller, To the 
Verge, features works by Lucian 
Berio, Robert Cogan, and Tho- 
mas Stumpf. W His persistent 
efforts to understand the work- 
ings of cancer led Charles J. 
Sherr to be elected to the Na- 


arrangements and accompanied the choir and dancers. Rabbi 
Dan Dorfman ’70, the baccalaureate speaker, was also a mem- 
ber of the 25th-reunion class. Dan is executive director of San 
Francisco’s Israel Project. His talk was entitled “Finding a Door: 
Seeking a Treasure.” 


ALUMNI MEDAL AND CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION 

The Alumni Association honored Martin P. Dugan 73 and 
Clyde T. Owan ’79 at the champagne luncheon and annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association held the day before com- 
mencement. 

Marty received the Alumni Medal for his outstanding lead- 
ership of the Heisman Club, especially in its fundraising ef- 
forts to build the Heisman Club Field House. Marty was one 
of the early founders of the Heisman Club, and the associa- 
tion recognized his hard work and single-minded devotion to 
the ideal of a diverse Oberlin that includes and celebrates 
scholar-athletes. 

Clyde was known as “Mr. 
Oberlin” in Washington, 
D.C., when he served as re- 
gional coordinator from 
1990 to 1994. Under Clyde’s 
leadership the region spon- 
sored twice as many alumni 
events than all other regions 
combined. wo have be- 
come annual D.C. events: a 
summer reception that hon- 
ors entering freshmen from 
the region as well as a dif- 
ferent D.C.-area alum each 
year, and the annual Winter 
Term Forum, featuring 
speakers from the campus 
and members of the Board 
of Trustee. As a member of 
the Trustee Search Commit- 
tee and a new member of the 


Dugan 


Admissions Advisory Com- 
mittee, Clyde continues to 
serve the association 1n 1m- 
portant ways. He received 
the Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion for his hard work and 
support of association pro- 


grams. —MWB 


Sherr 
tional Academy of Sciences in April. Charles is an 
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investigator at the Howard Hughes Medical 
Inst., where he chairs the Dept. of Tumor Cell 


Biology. 


i 967 In March Ken Avent and his wife, 


Gaile, celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary 


‘ ’ 


and their third year in “sunny” east Tennessee. 
Ken’s computer software business also recently 
celebrated an anniversary—its 14th—and contin- 
ues to be successful and fun. Ken directs his church’s 
youth choir and a choir of 20 first and second 
graders, and he plays in the faculty Brass Quintet at 
Carson-Newman Coll. In his spare time, he says, 
Ken is president of the Rotary Club of Jefferson 
City. E-mail: 102100.1476@compuserve.com 
v In March Daniel F. Brent served as a judge at 
the Wilhelm Vis International Commercial Ar- 
bitration Moot Competition in Vienna, Austria, 
and in May he was elected to the board of 
governors of the National Academy of Arbitra- 
tors. W The annual Advent Procession service at 
St. Mark’s Cathedral in Seattle, directed by 
organist and choirmaster Melvin J. Butler, has 
been captured by Lion & Assoc. on compact 
disc. The service includes Latin settings of the 
O-Antiphons and motets by Ransey, Weelkes, 
and Howells. © Sarah Levine Simon’s play, 
Rule of Thumb, received its world premiere June 
5 at the New School in New York City. Com- 
missioned by Plays for Living, the one-act work 
was “created to educate, sensitize, and improve 
the responses of people who can identify and 
help victims of domestic violence,” says Sarah. 
Her writing can also be heard on National Pub- 
lic Radio’s play series, which she coproduces with 
her husband, director Roger Hendricks Simon. 
Vv In February, after 15 years with United Way, 
Ronald P. Wolff became the new executive 
director of the Ontario Pomona, Calif., chapter 
of the Assoc. for Retarded Citizens. Ronald is 
enrolled in a doctoral program in clinical psy- 
chology at Ryokan Coll. 


é 969 In May Max Bragado-Darman 
flew from Madrid, Spain, to Louisville, Ky., to 
accept the Louisville Orchestra’s music-director 
position. Max says he first learned about the 


Alumni Association Tours 


See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


A RUSSIAN WINTER OF ART AND MUSIC 
December 28, 1995—January 10, 1996 

Escorted by Allen Memorial Art Museum Director Anne Moore 
We'll spend our days visiting museums and landmarks and our evenings 
attending cultural events during the height of Russia’s holiday season. Highlights 
of our tentative itinerary include a Russian Orthodox Christmas Eve service and 
a New Year's Eve performance of The Nutcracker at Moscow’s Bolshoi Ballet. 
We'll travel to Helsinki, where we'll take an excursion to Jean Sibelius’s home, 
Ainola, and attend evening ballet or opera performances at Sibelius Hall. 


FRANCE BY BARGE «¢ May 4-20, 1996 
Escorted by Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold ’40 
and Sally Clagett Arnold ’41 
We'll cruise the Seine and Yonne rivers through the heartland of France, from 
Bougival to Joiney. An optional extension to Paris allows time to experience the 
City of Light. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Approximate dates: August 7-21, 1996 
Escorted by Assistant Professor of Politics Eve Sandberg 
Highlights include visits to Cape Town, Durban, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and 
Kruger National Park, with an extension to Victoria Falls. 


GREECE e¢ September 15-30, 1996 
Escorted by Professor of Classics James Helm 
After visits to the Greek islands of Crete, Santorini, Mykonos, and Delos, our 
motorcoach tour will stop in Corinith, Nauplion, Olympia, Delphi, and 
Kalambaka. Includes four nights in Athens. 


Start planning now for these 1997 tours 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND « Winter 1996-97 


ICELAND * Summer 1997 
Escorted by Professor of Geology Steven Wojtel 


IRELAND ¢ October 1997 


For more information write or call 
Oberlin Alumni Association ¢ 105 Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 © (216) 775-8692 


i 972 Bill Hartman 
and Chuck Talley, freshman- 


year roommates in Burton Hall, 


orchestra through recordings during his Oberlin Ruth Spencer its Changing the Face of Phi- 


lanthropy Award. A lawyer and social worker, 
Ruth is board president of Cleveland’s 
Women’s Community Foundation. W Using 
percussion instruments as unusual as amplified 


days. 


: 97 j Performing, composing, and lec- 


turing are equally pleasurable pursuits for David 


got together for a visit re- 
cently in San 
Miguel, Callif., 
where Chuck 


Hurd, professor of church music and organist at cactus needles and garbage cans, as well as the 


traditional cymbals and bells, Allen Otte’s 
The Percussion Group creates concerts “filled 
with aural and visual delights,” says the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. The three-man group re- 
turned to Allen’s hometown of Sheboygan, 
Wis., in February for several performances and 
a demonstration. 


General Theological Seminary in New York City. 


“T love performing and traveling,” he says. “And is a Francis- 


one of the things that’s special about being an can friar at 


Hartman 
Mission San Miguel. Bill is a 
psychologist in San Francisco, 
Vv In April the Women’s 
Funding Network awarded 


organist is that every instrument is unique.” In 


February David played a recently restored Jardine 


pipe organ during a Black History Month con- 


Talley 


cert held in Augusta, Ga. 
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1973 judith Grub. 


ner has become a partner with 
the Chicago intellectual-prop- 
erty law firm of Laff, Whitesel, 
Conte & Saret, Ltd. Judith says 
her work 
gives her the 


“pleasure of 
protecting Matkowski 

the work of musicians, authors, 
actors, and other creative and 
artistic people.” W Last spring 
Rick Malkowski, his wife, 
Hilary Pople 


Pople 
°75, his former Oberlin room- 


mate, Tom Webster, and two 
others enjoyed a seven-day, 
48.8-mile backpacking trip in 
the Smoky Mountains. Rick, 
Hilary, and Tom plan to make 


the trek an annual springtime 
event, and they “welcome Webster 
Oberlin friends or just friendly Oberlin outdoor 


types” to join them, says Rick. His address: 2322 
yp J : 


W. Morse, Chicago, IL 60645. Phone: (312) 
338-4577. 


4 976 Frankie Mann is writing music 


and software in New York City, where a concert of 
her recent music was presented at Roulette in 
May. She and video artist Terri Hanlon received 
an NEA grant for their interactive computer graph- 
ics-video-music piece, Social Strata Symphony. An- 
other collaborative work with Terri Hanlon, Jn- 
version of Solitude, was shown at the New York Film 
Festival and on WNYC-TV in New York. 
Frankie’s work will be in the Soho Arts Festival in 


October. 


i 978 “Is it any wonder that Cheryl 


Studer has suddenly become the most in- 
demand soprano on the international circuit?” 
wrote Peter Davis in New York magazine. “. . 
. we are definitely dealing with a protean 
talent that comes down the pike once in a 
generation, if that.” In July Cheryl performed 
the role of Marschallin in the Salzburg 
Festival’s production of Strauss’s Der 


Rosenkavalier, with Lorin Maazel conducting 


the Vienna Philharmonic. 


i 979 Chris Ball is excited, he says, to 


report he is on line. Chris is an editor at Small 
Business News in Cleveland. E-mail: 
ballew@aol.com Phone: (216) 651-5350. W In 
May Susan Goldstein received one of four 
Outstanding Teacher awards presented by U. 
Redlands, where she is assistant professor of 
psychology. Susan has taught at the university 
since 1990. W Stephen Zunes recently com- 
pleted an NEH summer fellowship at 
Dartmouth Coll. and has accepted a tenure- 
track faculty position in the U. San Francisco 
politics department. He and his wife, Nancy 
Louise Wolfe, will have a commuter mar- 
riage for the next year or so, while Nanlouise 
and the couple’s three children remain at the 
family’s home in the Winslow Cohousing 
Community on Bainbridge Island, Wash. VW 
Mark Tappan and Lyn Mikel Brown an- 
nounce the birth of their daughter, Maya 
Tappan Brown, Mar. 23. Mark and Lyn are 


Whatever You’ve Been Doing—Let Your Classmates Know 


Send E-mail to: 
alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu 


Fax to: 
216-775-6907 


Mail to: 
Class Notes 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Office of Communications 
153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074 


Please enclose a recent 
passport-style photo. 


PLEASE NOTE PUBLICATION DEADLINES 


Dec. 1 
for spring issue (March mailing) 
Mar. 1 
for summer issue (June mailing) 
June 1 
for fall issue (September mailing) 
Sept. 1 
| for winter issue (December mailing) 
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cochairs of the Program in Education and Hu- 
man Development at Colby Coll. Address: RR 
# Box 52550, Winslow, ME 04901. 
(207) 877-6675. E-mail: mbtappan@colby.edu 


i 980 Wittenberg U. associate professor 


of music Daniel Kazez has devoted the last 


Phone: 


decade to publishing, but this summer he 
returned to performance to mark the 50th 
anniversary of the liberation of Nazi concen- 
tration camps. Daniel, a cellist, and pianist 
Eric Street—known as the Kazez-Street 
Duo—embarked on a concert tour of nine 
European cities this summer. Their reper- 
toire features works by composers—includ- 
ing Ernest Bloch, Joachim Stutschewsky, and 
Julius Chajes—who have based their compo- 
sitions on the many musical styles of the 
Jewish world. Daniel and Eric plan to con- 
tinue performing during the 1995-96 season 
Cleveland, and 


in Los Angeles, Chicago, 


Barcelona, Spain. 


i 98 Matthew Weinstein has com- 
pleted a doctorate in education at U. Wisconsin— 
Madison that examines the intersections of sci- 
ence, science education, and popular culture. He 
has moved to the twin cities, where he is the 
director of secondary education at Macalester 
Coll. His address: Education, Macalester Coll., 
1600 Grand Ave., St. Paul, MN 55105. E-mail: 
weinstein@macalstr.edu 


i 982 Michelle M. peels became a 
Henry Dreyfus Teacher- ; — 
Scholar in May. This awards 
program, begun in 1993, rec- 
ognizes achievements in re- 
search and teaching in the 
chemical sciences by faculty 
whose predominant profes- ta 
sional activity is with under- : 
graduates. Michelle is an ana- 


Bushey 
lytical chemist and has been an assistant profes- 


sor of chemistry at Trinity U. for five years. Her 
address: Dept. of Chemistry, Trinity U., 715 
Stadium Dr., San Antonio TX 78212. E-mail: 
mbushey@trinity.edu W Claire Anne Fontijn 
recently earned a doctorate of philosophy at 
Duke U. W In February, with his parents in 
attendance, pianist Timothy Shafer made his 
Carnegie Hall debut. The performance was a 
time to celebrate “with the people who mean the 
most to us,” he says. Timothy teaches at Penn 
State U. Sch. of Music. W Ruthanne Sutor- 
Terrero is a senior editor for a national travel 
magazine. She lives on Long Island with her 
husband, Art, and three cats. Their address: 255 
Ocean Ave., Malverne, NY 11565. Phone: (212) 
626-2484. E-mail: rsutor@mfi.com 
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j 98 3 After serving as the chief of staff 
to U.S. Senator Paul Simon, Jeremy Karpatkin 
is heading west. He is director of communica- 
tions and economic development for the U.S. 
Department of Energy’s Rocky Flats field office 
near Golden, Colo. The former nuclear weap- 
ons facility is now engaged in environmental 
restoration, waste management, and economic 
conversion activities. Jeremy and his wife, Susan 
Fry, have one child, Julia. W Joyce Luhrs re- 
cently received two awards for her community 
work. The Bergen Record gave her its Community 
Service Award in February, citing her “leader- 
ship and unparalleled efforts in helping to en- 
and the 
Cable Television Network of New Jersey hon- 
ored her in May with its Good Neighbor Award. 


rich the lives of the less fortunate,” 


Joyce is president of Luhrs and Assoc., which 


offers communications and management ser- 
vices in Leonia, N.J. Five years ago, she founded 
a nonprofit group, the Resource Reutilization 
Network, which rescues discarded goods and 
distributes them to needy people in New Jersey. 


Vv Anchor Books will release Peggy Orenstein’s 
book, SchoolGirls: Young Women, Self-Esteem, 
and the Confidence Gap, in paperback in October. 
The book, which traces a year in the lives of two 
diverse groups of teenage girls, was named one 
of the notable books of 1994 by the New York 
Times and appeared on several regional 
bestseller lists. Carolyn See wrote in the Wash- 
ington Post, “This book is to young girls what 
Black Beauty is to horses, what Upton Sinclair’s 
The Jungle is to meat.” David Halberstam’s 
review in the Times said, “This important book 
should be read by parents raising children of all 
ages and of both sexes.” 


I 984 In May Midori Takagi, a first- 
year professor at Western Washington U., re- 
ceived a $29,000 Andrew W. Mellon Post- 
Doctoral Fellowship. Midori will spend the 1995- 
96 school year teaching courses at Bryn Mawr 
Coll. about the Asian-American experience and 
developing her dissertation, Urban Slavery in Rich- 
mond, Va., 1782-1865, into a book. 


Alums 
at the Cat 


Some of your favorite performers* 


from the Classes 


of 1985 to 1991 got together at the Cat-in-the-Cream 
during reunion 1993 for a night of folk, rock, 
blues, soul, improv, and dancing cups. 


Go Fish—the cassette that captures 80 minutes of the all- 
night jam session—is now available. 


Send a check or money order payable to Oberlin College 
for $7.00 (covers shipping and handling) to: 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 
LOS Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 


* featured performers include 
Beth DeSombre ’88 
Steve Espinola ’89 
Hannah Higgins ’88 
Dwight Peterson °90 
Andrew Kinsey 88 

and many more 


FALL 1995 
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1985 In September 


Mirla Criste Agnir left Broad- 
way for U. California—Irvine 
with a full fellowship from the 
university's Graduate Profes- 
sional Opportunity Program. 
She is pursuing an M.F.A. de- 
gree inacting. Phone: (212) 967- 
pert ert. 39/4. V Lynn Huff Agnir 
*82 and Elizabeth “Missy” Zabriskie didn’t 
know each other during the one year that their 
stays in Oberlin overlapped. Their mutual friend, 
Dan Choi, introduced them to _ 

one another at a Grateful Dead 
concert in Stanford, and they ff 
married in 1991. Lynn, a re- 
search scientist at Lockheed, is 
working on measuring the cur- 
vature of space. Their daugh- 
ter Susannah Elise was born 


Feb. 6, 1993, and Bonnie Huff 


Evelyn was born Nov. 7, 1994. 
Missy says that she finds rais- 
ing Susannah and Bonnie to be 
more “rewarding than the 
paralegal work I had done prior 
to their arrival.” Address: 808 
Carmel Ave., Los Altos, CA 
94022. W Last December 
Kineta Hung completed her 


Zabriskie 
dissertation on the music in advertising and 


earned a Ph.D. in marketing. Kineta has moved 
back to Hong Kong, where she teaches at Chi- 
nese U. Address: Dept. of Marketing, Chinese U. 
of Hong Kong, Shatin, NT, Hong Kong. E- 
Mail: kineta@cuhk.hk 


i 986 Chloe Bird says she and her hus- 
band, Allen Fremont, are “happy to be cohabit- 
ing again” after three years of commuting. Their 
address: 215 Hamilton St., Cambridge, MA 
02139. Phone: (617) 864-5130. W The E-mail 
address listed in the summer class note for 
Susannah Erler was incorrect. Susannah’s cor- 
rect E-mail address is: tssme@utxdp.dp.utexas.edu 
V A year after earning an M.F.A. inscreenwriting 
at UCLA’s film school in spring 1994, Natasha 
Maidoff became a recipient of the school’s Spot- 
light Award. Her winning film, ls There a Cure for 
My Friend, is about two women who embark on 
an odyssey to find a cure for HIV and AIDS. 
Natasha cowrote and codirected the film with her 
best friend, who is HIV positive. Natasha has 
begun raising money for her feature film, Me and 
My Boy, which is based on her experiences at 
Harkness and in the Oberlin Mime Troupe. 
Natasha earned a master’s degree in fine arts for 
screenwriting from UCLA’s film school last year. 
Her production company, She Films, produces 
music videos—they did one for the Indigo Girls— 
and promotional films. W With the help of Emily 
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Please Join Us ... 


The Charles Martin Hall Heritage Society 
recognizes donors who support Oberlin 


through a bequest intention or deferred gift. 


If you have made a bequest to Oberlin in 
your will, please let us know so we can enter @* 
your name into membership in this society. © 

If you would like information on how to 

establish a bequest or other deferred gift, 

; please contact: 

Office of Gift Planning 
Jane R. Jonesco, J.D., Director 
208 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-8599 


Washingtonians Discuss 
Politics and the Press 


By Amy Worden °85 


| Dastaeteen current events, and the 
people who cover them were the 
focus of a spirited alumni panel dis- 
cussion sponsored by the Oberlin Club 
of Washington last May. Participating 
were Robert Weiner ’69, press secretary 
to federal “drug czar” Lee Brown, Rich- 
ard Haass ’73, a former National Secu- 
rity Council aide under President George 
Bush; Linda Gustitus ’69, a Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee staffer for 
Senator Carl Levin (D-Mich.); ‘Tom 


Hamburger *74, Washington bureau chief 


of the Minneapolis Star Tribune; and Bill 
Hogan apa managing editor of the 
weekly National Journal. ‘Ted Gest ’68, 
legal affairs editor for U.S. News & World 
Report, moderated the discussion. 
Discussing press coverage during the 
first 100 days of the Republican Con- 


oress elected in 1994, panelists criticized 


the media’s overall approach to politics. 
Haass accused the media of “hostile, 
biased” reporting and of concentrating 


too much on personalities and not 


enough on the issues. Gustitus said that 
the media too often “buy into the 
rhetoric” of politicians at the expense 
of independent analysis. Weiner de- 
scribed the “counter strategy” used by 
congressional Democrats to combat the 
sudden dominance of the GOP major- 
ity in Washington media coverage. 
Journalist members of the panel 
were equally tough on the press. The 
media “focus on conflict,” said Ham- 
burger. “What suffers are ideas and 
solving problems.” He blamed the 
Washington press corps for allowing 
the Whitewater scandal to “overtake 
the national consciousness” even 
though it has little relation to Presi- 
dent Clinton’s way of governing. 
Hogan said the press suffers from a 
“lack of conviction” and is too often 
unsure of the subjects it covers, which 
leads to a “pack mentality.” In his view, 
the media need to “reassess the way 
they cover the issues in a way that gives 


real meaning to the reader.” 
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ALUMNI IN Service TO OBERLIN COLLEGE 
May Visitors Discuss Politics and Romance Languages 


Presidents Make: Leadership from John Adams 

to George Bush, which was published in 1993 

by Harvard University Press. 

Lynn Anthony Higgins ’69, Barbara Johnson ’69, 

and Jefferson Kline ’74 were in- 
vited to campus by the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages 2 
for the May 23 retirement of Sl aba 
Associate Professor of French Johnson 
Mathis Szykowski. The three presented an 
after-dinner program at the retirement celebra- 


The Department of Politics invited Stephen 
Skowronek °73 to campus this spring. Dur- 
ing his May 4 talk, Stephen, a professor of 
political science at Yale University, dis- 
cussed his analysis of presidential leader- 
ship, focusing on President Clinton. He also 
acted as a politics- department honors ex- 
aminer during his visit to 
campus. Stephen earned both 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in government 
at Cornell University. He joined Yale’s fac- 


Skowronek 


ulty in 1986. He is founder and managing 
editor of the biannual journal Studies in 
American Political Development, and he is 


tion. Barbara, the featured speaker, is professor 
of English and comparative literature at Har- 
vard University. Lynn and Jefferson were pan- 


elists; Lynn is professor of French and chair of the French 
department at Dartmouth University, and Jefferson is professor 
of French at Boston University. —MWB 


president of the Politics and History Sec- 
tion of the American Political Science As- 


Higgins sociation. He is the author of The Politics 
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Knowles and Alexis Smith ’87, Columbia Coll. 
M.F.A.-degree candidate Anne L. Northrup 
spent the summer shooting and producing her 
30-minute graduate-thesis film, swgar, spice, and 
everything nice, which Anne wrote and directed. 
She will earn her degree in film and video when 
she is finished editing the movie. In May Anne 
moved across the hall from Leslie Carleton ’87, 
and her husband Greg; Anne witnessed the birth 
of Leslie and Greg’s son, Dylan, in January. 


i 988 Steven D. Garmon is very ex- 


cited, he says, about moving to Atlanta just in 
time for the 1996 Olympics. He has joined the 
faculty at Egleston Children’s Hospital as a 
clinical instructor and attending pediatrician. 
Steven completed a three-year pediatric resi- 
dency program at U. Florida’s Health Science 
Center inJune. W Rob Igo and Kathy McFarland 
"90 were married July 1. See Kathy’s class note. 
V Faith Seetoo toured with the third national 


company of Andrew Lloyd Webber’s Phantom of 


the Opera from October 1992 until early this 
year, first as principal keyboardist and later as 
assistant conductor. Adrienne McKeown ’91 
joined the tour in the role of Christine in Octo- 
ber 1993. In New Orleans last January, as Faith 
prepared to join the Second National tour of 
Miss Saigon and Adrienne prepared to move to 
New York, the two spent time “recovering from 
3ananas Foster at Brennan’s and commenting 
on how, after wreaking havoc on the tour as only 
two Obies could, they were about to leave it,” 
says Faith. In March, when Faith joined the Miss 


28 


Saigon troupe in Seattle as assistant conductor 
and principal keyboardist, she found another 
Obie—Will Chase ’92, who plays an American 
G.I. and is the understudy for Chris, the roman- 
tic lead. Faith’s address: 12202 Fremont Ave. N, 
Seattle, WA 98133-8025. Phone: (206) 361- 
5737. W In May Rachel Filene Seidman fin- 
ished her dissertation, Beyond Sacrifice: Women 
and Politics on the Pennsylvania Homefront durin g 
the Civil War, and earned a Ph.D. in history at 
Yale U. She and her husband, Benjamin Filene, 
have been living in Wisconsin since September 
1994. Rachel began a one-year faculty position 
in the history department at U. Wisconsin— 
Oshkosh this fall. Benjamin is curator of the local 
history museum, which includes the Harry 
Houdini Historical Center. Address: 325 E. 
Winnebago St., Appleton, WI 54911. Phone: 
(414) 735-0948 E-Mail: RFSeidman@aol.com 
Vv Katharine Ellen Wallerstein earned a mas- 
ter of arts degree in history from Duke U. last 
December. 


q 989 Though she has played small roles 
in an independent film and a soap opera, Melissa 
Chalsma prefers live theater. It is “valuable and 
important to do, a powerful medium,” she says. 
In February Melissa played the lead female role 
in David Mamet’s Oleanna at the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre in Lowell, Mass. 


b 990 Paul Durham is playing guitar, 
singing, and writing songs for Durham, an alter- 
native folk-rock band he put together in Berke- 
ley, Calif. Most of his songs are fictional, he says. 


“Words are really limited, even in music. If you 
just come out and spew everything you’re going 
through, you just end up sounding trite. You have 
to evoke something.” W Kathy McFarland and 
Rob Igo ’88 were married July 1 at Hiram Coll. 
Stephanie Gibson was the maid of honor and Jeff 
Becker provided music for the ceremony. Other 
Obie guests included Eric Smith, Pete Tinker 
78, Tom Reid 80, and Katy Reid ’86. Katy and 
Rob live in Salt Lake City, where they both are 
enrolled at U. Utah. Kathy has completed a master’s 
degree in physical anthropology and is working 
toward a degree in medical technology. Rob is 
pursuing a Ph.D. in molecular biology. Address: 
345 Douglas St., Salt Lake City, UT 84102-2616. 
E-mail: robigo@msscc.med.utah.edu or 
kmefarland@ecclab.med.utah.edu W Deborah 
Owen married Brett Moore Aug. 5, and 
changed her name to Deborah Moore. Obies 
attending the wedding included Deborah’s 
parents, John ’61 and Barbara Owen; brides- 
maid Anne Sisson; and Kimberly Cornish. 
In May Deborah earned a master’s degree at 
U. Southwestern Louisiana, where she wona 
doctoral fellowship to study English, cre- 
ative writing, and translation. Address: P.O. 
Box 43192, Lafayette, LA 70504. E-Mail: 
74731.2232@compuserve.com 


i 99 Stephen Karian and Maya 
Gibson ’92 were married Apr. 23 in 
Mitchellville, Md. Deirdre Cheek 93 was maid 
of honor and Jenifer Grady °91 was a brides- 
maid. Other Obie guests included Boris Ziser, 
Collen Trimble, Charla Smith °90, and Joy 
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Thinking about Continuing Your Studies? 
Fellowships and grants are available to Oberlin alumni 


Oberlin College Alumni Fellowships 

for those who want to continue their studies in the United 
States or abroad, but not at Oberlin. Application deadline: 
February 15, 1996. 


The Luce Scholars Program 

places young Americans in professional apprenticeships in 
East and Southeast Asia. Besides having a bachelor’s degree, 
candidates must be American citizens no older than 29 when 
they enter the program. Application deadline: 

November 6, 1995. 


Mellon Fellowships 

for those who plan to earn a doctorate in one of the 
humanities at an American or Canadian institution and then 
teach at the college level. Nomination deadline: 

December 11, 1995. 


Winston Churchill Scholarships 

for graduate study in engineering mathematics, or science at 
Churchill College, Cambridge, England. Besides a bachelor’s 
degree, applicants must be American citizens between the 
ages of 19 and 26. Application deadline: November 13, 1995. 


The White House Fellowship Program 
provides U.S. citizens a year of first-hand experience in 
national government. Application deadline: December 15, 1995. 
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For further information about all except the White House 
Fellowship Program, call or write: 

Oberlin College Office of Career Services 

155 N. Professor St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

Phone: (216) 775-8140 

Fax: (216) 775-8089 

E-mail: Lisa_ Kastor @ qmgate.cc.oberlin.edu 


For applications or further information about the White 
House Fellowship Program, contact: President's 
Commission on White House Fellowships, 712 Jackson PI. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20503. Phone: (202) 395-4522. 
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journers magazine. For the pre- 


Blaine 92. Maya and Steve have moved from 
Washington, D.C., and are enrolled in graduate 
school at U. Wisconsin—Madison. W In April 
Pete Klimecky’s rock band, Jester’s Crown, re- 
leased its first full-length album on compact disc 
on the GRCD indie label. Jester’s Crown has 
been playing around the Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Ann Arbor, and Chicago areas for a while, says 
Pete, who describes the band’s sound as “very 
melodic and accessible, sort of like modern Yes, 
or Boston, or Rush.” W Adrienne McKeown 
has left the third national touring company of 
The Phantom of the Opera and moved to New 
York. For more information about Adrienne’s 
stay with the troupe, see the class note for Faith 
Seetoo 88. Adrienne’s new address: 10 Lake St. 
Apt. SE, White Plains, NY 10603. Phone: (914) 
949-3433, 


E 992 Juliet Berger has been living in 
Paris since July 1993. She earned a certificate 
in French language at the Sorbonne in May 
1994, and she spent 18 months working for the 
Paris branch of Stanley Kaplan. She recently 
joined the staff of the International Herald Tri- 
bune. Her address: 100 Av. Parmentier, 4o 
étage, 75011 Paris, France. Phone: (331) 49 29 
92 93. W After graduating in June from the 
New York U. Sch. of Law, David S. Levin 
spent the summer studying for the bar. This 
fall he joined the New York City firm of Paul, 
Hastings, Janofsky & Walker as an associate 
specializing in intellectual-property litigation. 
E-mail: levind@panix.com W Rebecca McNeil 
has finished her first year at Georgetown Law 
and secured a spot on the moot-court team for 
this year. Her summer was devoted to working 
as an associate at Finnegan, Henderson, 
Farabow, Garrett & Dunner, an intellectual- 
property firm in Washington, D.C. Her em- 
phasis is in biotechnology and pharmaceutical 
patent litigation. W Robert Stafford made his 
debut as Papageno in the Pacific Repertory 
Opera’s production of The Magic Flute, which 
opened March 17. Robert spent two seasons as 
an associate artist-in-residence with Opera San 
José. He is studying with the San Francisco 


Conservatory. 


1993 Janet Degges 


has moved to Washington, 
D.C., having accepted a posi- 
tion as publisher’s assistant/ 


development officer for So- 


vious two years she was the in- 


tern in Oberlin’s Office of 
Communications. She is living Degges 
in intentional community with her coworkers at 
1436 Harvard St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009. Phone: (202) 667-3738. 
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1995 Athletic Hall of Fame 


SHERLOCK 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RICK 


Athletics and Physical Education’s annual spring dinner. Top row: Rosenthal and Hughes. Bottom Row: 


Dugan and Copeland. 


John Copeland °37 was a member of 
Oberlin’s baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, and track teams while he was a 
student at Oberlin. He earned three 
varsity letters in baseball as a short- 
stop and relief pitcher and one var- 
sity letter in track as a sprinter, com- 
peting in the 100- and 220-yard 
dashes, the 880-yard relay, and the 
broad jump. Copeland was elected 
captain of the baseball team his se- 
nior year. He played two years on the 


4 994 Rachel H. Goodstein and Kennis 
Koldewyn were married June 11. Obies in the 
wedding party were bridesmaid Elena Perez, 
best man Karl Fogel ’96, and groomsmen Jim 
Blandy, Andrew Cherry, and Noel Cragg, all’93. 
Brian Postow, Jurgen Holleck, and Erika Biga 
96 were among the guests. W While studying 


o 


voice with Helen Hodam at the New England 


30 


freshman basketball team and two sea- 
sons with the varsity team. He was a 
halfback with the football team until his 
junior year, when a knee injury kept him 
off the gridiron. 

Vince Rosenthal ’49 entered mili- 
tary service after his first semester at 
Oberlin in 1942. After returning to the 
College in 1946 he played four seasons 
with the baseball team as a pitcher. 
Rosenthal’s best season came in 1948, 
when he compiled a 1.33 earned run 


Conservatory, Maggie O’Connell says she is 
supporting herself “with a mercenary job” at 
Harvard Business Sch. and living with Bernadette 
Letko °93 and Anna Marie Detert ’93. Maggie 
volunteers for the Boston Lyric Opera, where her 
duties have included representing the opera at a 
‘Tower Records promotional and dressing the male 


chorus of Rigoletto. In April she performed in New 


Inductees 


average and held opposing hitters to 
a .186 batting average. Rosenthal 
also played varsity basketball and 
football. When he 
Oberlin in 1942, he was one of nine 


first entered 


freshmen selected for the varsity 
football team. He played again in 
1946 and 1947, helping the Yeomen 
to a record of 12-7-3. 
Marty Dugan °73 


varsity letters in basketball at Ober- 


earned four 
lin, playing in 85 of a possible 87 
games and serving as team cocaptain 
his senior year. Dugan dished out 
155 assists during the 1971-72 sea- 
son, setting a single-season school 
record. He finished his career with 
460 points, 256 rebounds, and a 
301 
helped the Yeomen to an overall 
record of 44-43 


tournament record 


school-record assists, and he 
and a conference 
of 7-3. Dugan 
also earned four varsity letters as a 
member of the golf team, serving as 
team captain and coach during his 
senior season. 

Kathy Andrews Hughes ’85, a 
two-time national qualifier, was 
voted the cross-country team’s most 
valuable runner during her fresh- 
man, sophomore, and junior seasons. 
As team captain her senior year she 
helped the Yeowomen to a perfect 
5-0 record in dual meets, a confer- 
ence championship, a Great Lakes 
Regional championship, and a 10th- 
place finish at the NCAA champi- 
onships. Hughes also earned varsity 
letters in indoor and outdoor track 
during her senior year, when she 
took first place, with a College 
record-setting time, in the NCAC 
Indoor ‘Track Championships’ 1000- 
yard run. That performance, plus 
her third-place finish in the 880-yard 
run, helped her earn all-conference 
honors in 1985. 


York City as a singer and violinist in Spoon River 
Anthology. Address: 8 Colborne Rd. #3, Brighton, 
MA 02135. Phone: (617) 783-4186. E-mail: 
maggie_o’connell.ace@hbsqm1.hbs.harvard.edu 


{ 9 g 5 Eli Kaufman and Verlinda Powell 


have been elected copresidents of the Class of 
1995, 


PALE 1934 


Losses 


in the 


Oberlin 
Family 
—o-— 


FACULTY Jack Radunsky, Aug. 15, 1995, at 
his home in Oberlin at age 85. He was emeri- 
tus professor of piano. His Memorial Minute 


will be published in an upcoming issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 


STAFF Arthur M. Fowls, June 3, 1995, in 
Oberlin, at 75 after a long illness. He attended 
Oberlin briefly and earned a bachelor’s degree 
from Bowling Green State U. and a master’s 
degree from Kent State U. After teaching and 
serving as principal in the Rochester (Ohio) 
school system, he became an administrative as- 
sistant at Allen Memorial Art Museum, retiring 
in 1987 after 21 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Mildred; six step-children; two sisters; and 
several grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Joan Lynn Worcester Goodenow, May 30, 
1995, in Oberlin, at 57 after a long illness. A 
life-long Oberlin resident, she worked in the 
College’s Printing Service Dept. for more than 
33 years, retiring in 1992. Survivors include her 
husband, James; three sisters; and two brothers. 


19|7 Anne Hunt Booth Murphy, Mar. 
5, 1995, in Sharon, Conn., at 98. She was em- 
ployed by Edward John Noble in 1922 as his 
financial secretary, retaining that post until his 
death in 1958, when she became a trustee, ex- 
ecutive secretary, and later treasurer of the Ed- 
ward John Noble Foundation. She retired in 
1976. She had been director of the Washing- 
ton Scholarship Foundation and was listed in 
Who’s Who in American Women. Surviving her 
are a son; a grandson; one brother; three sis- 
ters; and several nieces and nephews, including 


Elizabeth Ishaq °52. 


| 9 | 8 Charlotte Loucks Kelly 
Westerman, Apr. 5, 1994, in Scottdale, Pa., at 
97. She worked as a reconstruction aide for the 
U.S. Army Medical Dept. before teaching physi- 
ca! education in the Detroit, Mich., public 


schools for 24 years. She earned a master’s de- 
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gree from Wayne State U. in 1943 and later 
taught social work at a Detroit psychological 
clinic for 11 years. Mrs. Westerman was presi- 
dent and secretary of the Oberlin Class of 1918. 
Surviving her are a son, Richard 47; a daugh- 
ter, Carol ’50; a daughter-in-law, Phyllis Perry 
Westerman ’50; six grandchildren, including 
Perry ’78; two great-grandchildren; cousins, in- 
cluding Ruth Wiley ’31 and Jeanne Murphy ’32; 
and an aunt, Lillian Keller ’14. 


| 920 Sybil Elaine Adams, June 10, 1995, 
in Lorain, Ohio, at 97. She studied at the Cleve- 
land Inst. of Music and in New York and Chi- 
cago before teaching piano in Lorain for more 
than 50 years. She and her late brother, 
Eugene 33, organized the Lorain Symphony 
Orchestra and Junior Symphony in the 1930s. 
She was a member of the American Assoc. of 
University Women. 


Rose Lily Vormelker, Nov. 3, 1994, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at 99. A pioneer in the field of li- 
brary science, she was director of the Cleveland 
Public Library’s Business Information Bureau 
for 33 years. She helped establish war and de- 
fense information centers in 4000 libraries dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration and helped edit 
the first volume of Special Library Resources. Miss 
Vormelker earned a degree in library science at 
Western Reserve U. and worked briefly at the 
Detroit Public Library before joining the Cleve- 
land Public Library. In 1956 she joined Forest 
City Publishing Co., the publisher of the Plain 
Dealer and Cleveland News. After retiring in 1962 
she taught—at Western Reserve U. and Kent 
State U.—the only course in the country on 
newspaper libraries. She was inducted into the 
Special Library Hall of Fame, the Ohio Library 
Hall of Fame, and the Graphic Arts Hall of 


Distinction. She is survived by a brother. 


192 | Robert Merrill Bartlett, Apr. 24, 
1995, in Naples, Fla., at 95. A Yale Divinity 
Sch. graduate, he was a faculty member at 
Yenching U. in China and taught courses at 
Boston U. Sch. of Theology, Springfield Coll., 
and Michigan State U. A minister at Congrega- 
tional churches in Massachusetts and Michigan, 
he helped found the United Church of Christ, 
the World Council of Churches, and the Na- 
tional Council of Christians and Jews. A mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and of numerous his- 
torical societies, he authored 25 books. He is 
survived by his wife, Theresa Nuckols 
Bartlett ’22; three children; four grandchildren; 


and two great-grandchildren. 


| 9)? Helen Marie Williams Harvey, Apr. 
2, 1995, in Rochester, N.Y., at 97 after a long 


iIIness. Born in China to Shansi missionary par- 


ents, she and her family returned to Oberlin 
after her father was killed in the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. After graduating from Oberlin and Boston 
U., she returned to China and was associated 
with the Oberlin-Shansi school for many years. 
Survivors include her daughter, Elizabeth ’50; 
three foster daughters; three grandchildren; and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Ruth P. Kelley Montgomery, Apr. 22, 1995, 
in Zanesville, Ohio, at 93. From 1922 to 1925 
she was an assistant in pianoforte and theory 
and later instructor of theory and ear training 
at Oberlin. She later taught piano privately in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and in New Concord, Ohio, 
where she was active in the Muskingum Coll. 
community and a board member of several mu- 
sical, religious, and collegiate organizations. 
Mrs. Montgomery was national president of the 
Women’s General Missionary Society of the 
United Presbyterian Church and president of 
the Emma Montgomery Missionary Soc. She is 
survived by a daughter and four grandchildren. 


| 924 Anna Jeanette Schwartz Curtis, 
Apr. 22, 1995, in Athens, Ga., at 91. She earned 
a master’s degree in English literature from U. 
Illinois and pursued additional studies at Yale 
U. For more than 30 years she taught English 
and other subjects in high schools and universi- 
ties in seven states and in Syria and Lebanon. 
Survivors include a daughter, Julia ’58; a son; three 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Dorothy Hopkins Kolinski, Dec. 
26, 1994, in Brunswick, Ohio, at 93. After 
graduating from the Kindergarten Training Pro- 
gram, she taught elementary school in Albu- 
querque, N.M., before becoming a homemaker. 
She earned a B.A. degree from the Coll. .of 
Wooster in 1957. Predeceased by her husband, 
Kenneth Kolinski ’24; survivors include a sis- 
ter, Ruth Allinger ’20. 


Alice Hart Whitney Merritt, July 4, 1995, in 
Elyria, Ohio, at 92. She worked as a caseworker 
for the Humane Society and the Child Welfare 
Board of Cleveland for 22 years. She later 
worked as a hospital volunteer. She earned a 
master’s degree in social science trom Case 
Western U. Preceded in death by her husband, 
she is survived by a daughter; five grandchil- 
dren; five great-grandchildren; and a sister, 
Dorotha Whitney °22. 


Doris Carolyn Elliot Symmonds, Feb. 1, 1995, 
in Porterville, Calif., at 96. She taught English 
in Payson, Ind., high schools before moving to 
California, where she taught adult bible classes 
for 50 years and private piano lessons for 23 


years. She is survived by three children. 
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1926 Lucy Margaret Hertzog Casteel, 
Mar. 2, 1995, in Uniontown, Pa., at 90. After 
earning a B.A. degree in economics, she worked 
for Gallatin National Bank in Uniontown for 
31 years, retiring in 1959. She was predeceased 


by her husband. 


1927 Barbara Beth Blackburn Keskey, 
Jan. 4, 1995, in Detroit, Mich., at 87. A home- 
maker, she graduated from the Kindergarten 
Training Program. Surviving are her husband, 


George, and three children. 


Helen Mary Defenbacher Lawrence, Aug. 22, 
1994, in Duarte, Calif., at 91. She taught high- 
school English in the Lorain Co. (Ohio) schools 
before becoming a homemaker. She was presi- 
dent of several P.T.A. councils in the Cleve- 
land area, and was president of Cleveland Ober- 
lin Women’s Club. Predeceased by her hus- 
band, Charles Lawrence ’27; she is survived by 
a son, John ’56, and four grandchildren. 


| 928 Theodore Alfred Hunt, Apr. 20, 
1995, in Columbus, Ind., at 91. He studied at 
Brown U., Westminster Choir Coll., Eastman 
Sch. of Music, and Indiana U., and headed the 
music departments at Albright Coll. from 1929 
to 1936 and at Centre Coll. of Kentucky from 
1937 to 1942. Mr. Hunt was organist and choir- 
master at churches in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
and Indiana, and gave private lessons in piano 
and organ. He was a violist with the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra for 41 years. Surviving 
him are his wife, Sarah; and two daughters, in- 
cluding Margaret ’68. 


Bryson Wilbur, May 15, 1995, in Edmunds, 
Wash., at 92 after a short illness. After earning 
both his B.S. and M.S. degrees from Oberlin 
he worked as a chemist for Harshaw Chemical 
Co. for 35 years, retiring in 1967 as superin- 
tendent and chemical engineer. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Alice Wright Wilbur ’26; three 
sons, including William °53; seven grandchil- 
dren; five great-grandchildren; and a sister-in- 


law, Margaret Wright Pfaffle 734. 


| 929 Vivian Hales Dean, Oct. 24, 1994, 
in Scott Valley, Calif., at 86. She was a private 
instructor in trumpet and a member of sym- 
phonies in England, Milwaukee, and Chicago. 
She was the cousin of the late George Hales 
00, the donor of Hales Gymnasium. Survivors 
include her daughter. 


Rosemary Ebert Jenkins, Mar. 11, 1995, in 
Huron, Ohio, at 85. She taught in the Huron 
public school system until her marriage, when 
she became a substitute teacher. She taught 


Presbyterian church school for more than 30 


32 


years and held offices in other church organi- 
zations. She is survived by two children; four 
grandchildren; a sister, Virginia Adams ’29; and 
two nephews, David and Joel Anderson, both ’64. 


| 930 Sara Woodruff Bennett Campbell, 
May 3, 1995, in West Chester, Pa., at 86. She 
taught briefly at North Quincy (Mass.) Jr. H.S. 
and later was director of religious education at 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Tulsa, Okla. She 
pursued additional studies at Harvard U. Pre- 
deceased by her husband, Francis, and her 
brother, Henry Bennett ’42; survivors include 
four children, including Sara Mayer ’61 and 
David ’64; two grandchildren, including Peter 
Mayer ’86; a sister, Anna Brown 736; a sister-in- 
law, Alice Bennett 732; 10 nieces and nephews, 
including Edith Page 759, Anna McNaught ’61, 
Mae Sterrett ’65, and Patience Berkman ’66; 
grandnieces and grandnephews, including Sarah 
Page ’93; and cousins Frederick Bennett °37, 
Howard Latourette ’40, and Henry Bennett ’42. 


Ruth Elizabeth Reynolds Graff, Apr. 15, 1995, 
in Holland, Pa., at 86. She taught music in pub- 
lic schools in Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
worked with the Essex County (N.Y.) Opera 
Co. She was organist and choir director of 
Bethlehem Presbyterian Church in Grandin, 
N.J. Surviving are three children, a sister, and 
five grandchildren. 


Gaylord Clarke LeRoy, May 6, 1995, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at 84 of liver cancer. He received 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1943 he was instructor of En- 
glish at U. Maine and instructor and assistant 
professor of English at U. Hawaii. He was later 
assistant professor and professor of English at 
Temple U., retiring in 1976 after 30 years on 
Temple’s faculty. Survivors include two sons, 
including John ’66. 


Katherine Loraine Hulley Miller, Mar. 26, 
1995, in Camarillo, Calif., at 85 of a heart at- 
tack. She worked briefly as a music supervisor 
in the Rochester, Mich., school system before 
becoming secretary to the executives of the 
YMCA in Pasadena, Calif. Predeceased by her 
husband, she is survived by two children and 
five grandchildren. 


| 93 | Forest Darwin Adams, May 16, 
1995, in Eustis, Fla., at 87. During his 30 years 
as a physician in Olmsted Falls, Ohio, he deliv- 
ered more than 4500 babies. He earned an M.D. 
from the Western Reserve U. Sch. of Medi- 
cine. He was a member of the Masons and the 
Kiwanis for more than 50 years. Preceded in 
death by his first wife, Luella Hayes Adams ’32, 


he is survived by his wife, Dorothy; two chil- 


dren; eight grandchildren; five great-grandchil- 
dren; and a brother. 


Mary Esther Shipherd Newcomb, Feb. 19, 
1995, in Chelsea, Mich., at 87. She was instru- 
mental in planning the Ann Arbor school 
system’s sex-education program and in estab- 
lishing Planned Parenthood in that area. She 
earned a master’s degree in education and coun- 
seling from U. Michigan and was the first coun- 
selor and social worker at the Packard Com- 
munity Clinic, where she worked for many 
years. Mrs. Newcomb was involved with the 
Democratic Party and several civic organiza- 
tions. She was the great-grandniece of John Jay 
Shipherd, one of the founders of Oberlin Coll. 
She was preceded in death by her husband, 
Theodore ’24; her father, Theodore 
Shipherd ’24hon.; and her brother, Henry 
Shipherd ’31. She is survived by three children, 
including Suzanne Ferguson 756 and Theodore 
Jr. 63; two sisters, including Anna Reed 737; 
seven grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 


| 93) Laurene Turnbull Heimann, Oct. 
19, 1994, in Houston, Tex., at 84. She received 
her M.M. from U. Michigan and pursued fur- 
ther studies at U. Texas. For four years she 
taught music at Juniata Coll. and later taught 
for 28 years at U. Texas-Austin, retiring in 1975 
as associate professor of music. Survivors include 
two daughters and her sister, Ellen Evans 734. 


Stanbery J. Nichols, June 10, 1995, in 
Chardon, Ohio, at 85. After graduating from 
Western Reserve U.’s dental school, he prac- 
ticed in Medina, Ohio, where four generations 
of the Nichols family have practiced dentistry 
over the past 115 years. Mr. Nichols was a vis- 
iting dental surgeon at Cleveland Metropolitan 
General Hospital and a staff member of Medina 
General Hospital. He served as the Medina Co. 
Parks commissioner and a Medina school-board 
member, and he chaired community concert 
groups. Preceded in death by his wife and a 
sister, Ruth Latham ’27, he is survived by four 
children, including William ’63 and Elizabeth 
Boyd ’79; a sister, Ellen Baldinger ’32; a nephew, 
Alan Houseman ’65; and eight grandchildren. 


1934 Duane Adams Branigan, May 1, 
1995, in Champaign, Ill., at 83. He received 
two bachelor’s degrees from Oberlin, a master’s 
degree from Northwestern U., and an honor- 
ary doctorate from the American Conservatory 
of Music. He was the director of music at the 
Chicago Latin School for Boys before joining 
the faculty of U. Illinois Sch. of Music in 1936 
as an instructor of piano. In 1948 Mr. Branigan 
became acting director of the school of music 


and from 1950 to 1971 served as director. He 
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was a member of numerous organizations and 
served as president of the Pi Kappa Lambda 
National Music Honor Soc. and the Music 
Teachers National Assoc. He was organist and 
choirmaster for Emmanuel Episcopal church in 
Champaign for many years. He is survived by 
his wife, Imogene; three children, and four 


grandchildren. 


Robert Wayne Herbert, Feb. 13, 1995, in 
Lakeland, Fla., at 82. He earned a master’s de- 
gree at U. Chicago and had taught English and 
social studies in Ohio, Illinois, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. In 1949 he joined the National Assoc. 
of Electric Companies as a legislative research 
librarian, a position he held until his retire- 
ment in 1975. Mr. Herbert was an active mem- 
ber of the Takoma Park Presbyterian Church, 
where he had served as an elder, a deacon, and 
a trustee. Survivors include his wife, Jean 
Humphrey Herbert ’35; three daughters; a son, 
Robert ’74; and seven grandchildren. 


Mary Imogene Luse Hilyard, Mar. 5, 1995, in 
Bexley, Ohio, at 82. She earned a master’s degree 
in music education from Ohio State U. and 
worked at a vocational and two elementary schools 
in Ohio before joining the Bexley City Sch. Mu- 
sic Dept., from which she retired in 1975. Mrs. 
Hilyard was on the faculty of Capital U., led sev- 
eral music-education workshops, and wrote nu- 
merous articles and music texts for elementary 
teachers. Preceded in death by her husband, she 
is survived by nieces and nephews. 


John William Shollenberger, May 25, 1995, 
in North Ridgeville, Ohio, at 87. He earned a 
master’s degree from Penn. State U. and taught 
in Brighton and Greentown, Ohio, before join- 
ing the Bay Village H.S. staff, where he taught, 
coached, and directed the physical education 
department for 31 years. Preceded in death by 
his brother, Carl ’32, he is survived by his wife, 
two children, and two grandchildren. 


| 935 Paul John Mikus, May 26, 1995, in 
Amherst, Ohio, at 84. He earned an LL.B. 
degree at Western Reserve U.’s law school and 
began practicing law in Lorain, Ohio, in 1942. 
He held several civic offices before being 
elected Lorain County prosecutor in 1948. He 
held that position until 1969, when he was 
elected judge of the Lorain County Court of 
Common Pleas. He retired from the bench in 
1981 but continued practicing law with his wife, 
Helen. Besides his wife, survivors include a son 


and a sister. 


Fern Foust Paul, Apr. 6, 1995, in San Marcos, 
Calif., at 87. She earned a B.S. degree from 


Juniata Coll. and studied at Oberlin’s Sch. of 
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Theology. She was active in the United Meth- 
odist Church. Preceded in death by her hus- 
band, Harry Paul 35; she is survived by a daugh- 
ter and a son-in-law. 


| 936 Robert Louis Hess, Jan. 14, 1995, 
in Camp Hill, Pa., at 80. He worked for the 
U.S. Navy, U.S. Air Force, and U.S. Army as a 
buyer from 1948 to 1970, when he joined the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of State Parks, where he 
worked 10 years as a budget assistant. Mr. Hess, 
who earned a master’s degree in music educa- 
tion at Illinois Wesleyan U.’s Sch. of Music, 
taught piano privately until 1971. He served on 
the Commonwealth National Finance Corp. 
advisory board for 45 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Anna; three children, and several 
grandchildren. 


| 93] Charlotte Tinker Beshears, May 1, 
1995, in Morton Grove, IIl., at 79 of complica- 
tions from Alzheimer’s disease. After teaching 
English in China for three years as a Shansi 
representative, she returned to Oberlin, where 
she earned an M.Div. degree. After further study 
at Mt. Sinai Sch. of Medical Tech., Crane Jr. 
Coll., and Roosevelt U., she became a medical 
technologist, retiring in 1981. She was active in 
the Consumer Cooperative Movement. She is 
survived by two children, including Bonnie 
Kelly 69; and a granddaughter. 


Laurence Perrine, Apr. 27, 1995, in Dallas, 
Tex., at 79. He earned a B.A. and an M.A. de- 
gree at Oberlin and a Ph.D. degree from Yale 
U. He taught at Southern Methodist U. for 35 
years, retiring in 1981 as Frensley Professor of 
English. He was awarded an honorary doctoral 
degree by the university in 1988. He served as 
president of the South Central Modern Language 
Assoc. and the Texas Conference of Coll. Teach- 
ers of English. His publications include 150 ar- 
ticles in professional journals and several widely 
used textbooks with over one million copies sold, 
including Sound and Sense, Story and Structure, 
Dimensions of Drama and Literature. He recently 
published two books of original limericks. Pre- 
ceded in death by his sister, Ruth ’26; he is sur- 


vived by his wife, Catherine, and two sons. 


Jean Constance Adamson Stowell, May 26, 
1995, in Hendersonville, N.C., at 79 after in- 
juries sustained in an auto accident. She 
taught first grade and in the Head Start Pro- 
gram, and she started several nursery schools 
before retiring in 1980. She was active in the 
Ecumenical Inst. and Church Women United. 
Survivors include her husband, Stewart ye 
three sons; six grandchildren; two sisters, in- 
cluding Betty Minter °41; and five nephews; 


and one niece. 


| 938 Virginia Frances Darling Cockrell, 

May 1, 1994, in Edinburo, Pa., at 83. She was a 
homemaker. Surviving her are her husband, 
Cyril, a former chemistry assistant at Oberlin, 
and a daughter. 


939 Mary Lou Dreffein Anderson, Nov. 
20, 1994, in Eldora, Colo., at 77. She was active 
in the PTA for 25 years and served as president 
of the state-wide chapter. She chaired the Na- 
tional Cultural Arts organization, edited two 
organization magazines, and illustrated three 
books. She earned a B.F.A. from U. Colorado 
and an M.A. in psychology from Colorado Coll. 
Survivors include her husband, Robert, and four 
children. 


Donald Thompson Book, June 20, 1995, in 
Bloomfield, Conn., at 77. He graduated from 
Western Reserve U. Medical Sch. and worked 
for the Aetna Life and Casualty Co. for 25 years, 
retiring in 1983 as medical director of the life 
division. Mr. Book was a member of the Ameri- 
can Brd. of Internal Medicine, the American 
Coll. of Physicians, and the Brd. of Insurance 
Medicine. He is survived by his wife, Marguer- 
ite; two sons, including Christopher °69; a 
brother; a cousin, Dorothy Seebohm °39; and 
three grandchildren. 


Frederick Dudley Loomis, Apr. 15, 1995, in 
Glenside, Pa., at 79. He was a research chemist 
with the Pennwalt Corp. from 1945 to 1980, 
after which he worked part time for ELF 
ATOCHEM North America and Desilube 
Technology, Inc. until his retirement in 1993. 
Surviving are four children and eight grandchildren. 


| 940) William Levi Cash, Apr. 22, 1995, 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., at 79. He earned both 
the B.Div. and the M.Div. degrees at Oberlin, 
and he later earned the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in counseling psychology at U. Michi- 
gan. He was awarded the Medal of Victory dur- 
ing WWII. Mr. Cash taught at Prairie View A 
& M Coll. and the U. North Dakota, and he 
held several positions with the U.S. Office of 
Education before being appointed assistant to 
the president at U. Michigan, where he worked 
to improve the role of the minority student on 
the Ann Arbor campus and thoughout the uni- 
versity. He was named professor emeritus in 
1984, but he continued teaching until 1994. 
He is survived by his wife, Burnita; five chil- 


dren; three sisters; and one granddaughter. 


Margaret Leona Weaver Chapman, Jan. 29, 
1995, in Oak Hill, W.V., at 76. She gave pri- 
vate piano lessons at her home for more than 
30 years, retiring in 1972. She is survived by 


her husband, William, and three children. 
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Doris Elaine Putnam Davison, Mar. 20, 1995, 
in Mesa, Ariz., at 76. She taught English, physi- 
cal education, and music in schools in 
Woodworth, N.D., and Tintah, Minn., from 
1941 until her retirement in 1970. She taught 
piano privately for more than 48 years. Her 
husband, Robert; two children; and four grand- 


children survive. 


James Samuel Loughridge, Feb. 28, 1995, in 
Wooster, Ohio, at 80. He received his B.A. de- 
gree at the Coll. of Wooster, his M.A. degree 
from Kent State U., and pursued graduate stud- 
and Ohio State U. Mr. 
Loughridge was head football coach at 
Cuyahoga Falls (Ohio) H.S., and from 1957 to 


1967 he was principal of three Ohio high 


ies at Oberlin 


schools. He later became secondary coordina- 
tor for the Summit Co. and Norwalk school 
systems in Ohio. He is survived by his wife, 
Hazel Snoddy Loughridge ’38; and two sons. 


| 94 | Lawrence Cornelius Meredith, 
June 19, 1995, in Oberlin, Ohio, at 76. An ear, 
nose, and throat specialist, he earned his M.D. 
at Ohio State U. and practiced in Elyria, Ohio, 
for 20 years before joining the Oberlin Clinic 
staff in 1970. Mr. Meredith served as president 
of the Ohio State Medical Assoc. and the Elyria 
Memorial Hospital staff. He retired from the 
Oberlin Clinic in 1983. Preceded in death by 
his brother, Robert ’43; he is survived by his 
wife, Marian Moore Meredith ’41; three chil- 
dren; four grandchildren; a niece; a nephew; a 
brother; a brother-in-law, Norman Moore ’38; 


and a sister-in-law, Evelyn Randall 734. 


Anita Pauline Mossman Veverka, ADI 3, 
1995, in Tucson, Ariz., at 74 from abdominal 
cancer. She worked in several clerical positions 
in Utah, Washington, and Ohio before earning 
her Master’s degree in library science from U. 
Maryland. She served as a medical librarian in 
Virginia and at the Tucson Medical Center 
(TMC) library and was president of the TMC 
Auxiliary and the Friends of the U. Arizona 
Library boards. Survivors include her husband, 
Eugene ’40, and three sons. 


Gerald Shepard Wilson, June 15, 1995, in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., at 75. He earned an 


M.D. degree at Western Reserve U. and taught 


clinical surgery at Wayne State U. Coll. of 


Medicine before joining Detroit’s Yates Me- 
morial Clinic as director and vice-president in 
charge of research. He was also assistant direc- 
tor, chief of surgery, and later chief of staff at 
Grace Hospital. In 1990 Mr. Wilson established 
a private practice in Troy, Mich. He was presi- 


dent of the Michigan Cancer Foundation. He 
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is survived by his wife, Nancy Gowthrop Wil- 
son ’43; three children, including Steven °68; 
two brothers, Andrew ’39 and Ian 750; a sister, 
Jean Chandler ’43; four nephews, including 
Andrew Wilson ’67, Robert Chandler ’69 and 
Gerald Wilson ’81; four nieces, including Lucy 
Billington ’76; a daughter-in-law; a brother-in- 
law, Willis Chandler ’42; and a sister-in-law, 
Sydne Wilson ’50. 


| 94) Kathyrn Rae Skeel Fabin, July 29, 
1994, in Salmon, Idaho, at 72 from injuries sus- 
tained in an auto accident. She worked for IBM 
as a field administrator for 25 years, retiring in 
1983. She was an organist for churches in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and substituted for more 
than 30 organists in various cities. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Edward, and two children. 


| 943 Dureve White Jones, Apr. 8, 1995, 
in Oberlin, Ohio, at 73. She worked as a librar- 
ian in the Oberlin Public Library for 20 years, 
retiring in 1988 as assistant to the director. She 
continued to volunteer at the library after her 
retirement. Predeceased by her husband, 
Raymond, and her brother, Felix White ’54, 
survivors include a sister-in-law, Ann White ’54; 
two nephews, including Jon White ’80; and a 
niece. 


| 945 Virginia Rose Crafts, Mar. 30, 1995, 
in Bloomington, Ind., at 71. She earned a master’s 
degree at Ohio State U. and a Ph.D. at Colum- 
bia U. She was professor emeritus of physical 
education at Illinois State U. and received nu- 
merous awards for her work in that field. Miss 
Crafts served as president of the Illinois Assoc. 
for Professional Preparation in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and had been secre- 
tary of the National Assoc. for Physical Educa- 
tion in Higher Education. She is survived by her 


brother, James 734; a niece; and a nephew. 


1948 Ralph Harding White, Sept. 16, 
1994, in Gibsonburg, Ohio, at 74. He earned 
an M.M. degree in piano performance from U. 
Michigan. He was a clerk for the Pure Oil Co. 


Survivors include a sister. 


| 949 Samuel Robert Wilson, Apr. 19, 
1995, in Libertyville, IIl., at 68. He was an in- 
dustrial engineer and later a data processing 
manager for Motorola Radio & Television Co. 
before joining the Hammond Organ Co. as sys- 
tems and procedures manager. Mr. Wilson later 
became Hammond’s operations analyst. Most 
recently he was involved in retail sales for sev- 
eral department stores in Illinois. Survivors include 
five children; a sister, Mary Sands ’51; three nieces: 
four cousins; an aunt, Gertrude Wilson ’31; and a 


brother-in-law, Richard Sands ’51. 


1950 George Timothy Reed, Jan. 10, 
1995, in Grand Rapids, Mich., at 69. He had 
been a marketing appraiser for Tele-Tape Pro- 
ductions, an accountant, and, most recently, a 
piano technician. Survivors include a brother. 


Joan Ruth Hart Romelfanger, Dec. 29, 
1994, in Alamo, Calif., at 66. She earned an 
M.D. degree at U. Southern California. A 
pediatrician, she worked briefly as assistant 
director of Placer Co. Hospital in Auburn, 
Calif., before practicing pediatrics at Contra 
Costa Co. Hospital in Martinez, Calif. She is 
survived by her husband, Joseph; two chil- 
dren; a brother, Richard Hart ’51; and three 
nephews. 


| 95 Benson Hoffman Scheff, Jan. 23, 
1995, in Boston, Mass., at 63 of cancer. Af- 
ter earning an M.S. in mathematical statis- 
tics at Columbia U. at age 21, he earned a 
National Defense Service Medal for his work 
at the National Security Agency on the first 
commercial computer. He worked at MIT 
and RCA before joining Raytheon, where he 
worked for 26 years as an engineer for the 
missile systems and equipment divisions. He 
was named a Raytheon Fellow in 1990 for 
his work in software engineering. An avid 
hiker, he hiked the lengths of the Appala- 
chian Trail and the Long Trail and climbed 
the 100 highest peaks of New England. He 
is survived by his wife, Betty-Jane Weiss 
Scheff °53; four children; and four grand- 
children. 


| 95) Neale Sanner Stahl, Mar. 12, 
1995, in Detroit, Mich., at 66 of cancer. He 
earned a master’s degree in music education 
from Wayne State U. Mr. Stahl was a vocal 
instructor in the Lincoln Park and Livonia, 
Mich., school systems from 1957 to 1991. He 
was the choir director at churches in Detroit 
and Livonia and the director of several musi- 
cals. Surviving him are his wife, Claire Isaac 
Stahl 52, and two children, including Diana 
88. 


1953 Fifi Fei Young Chou, Nov. 21, 
1994, near Skaneateles, N.Y., at 64 after a car 
accident. After studying early-childhood edu- 
cation at Oberlin, she taught in New York City 
preschools. In 1979 she joined the staff of 
Skaneateles Public Library, where she helped 
develop children’s programs. Survivors include 
her husband, Carl; two children; her mother; 
and a brother. 


964 Frank Emil Joseph, June 29, 1995, 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio, at 91. He received 


an Honorary Music degree from Oberlin. 
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During his long affiliation with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s corporate parent, the Musi- 
eal Arts Assoc., he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Blossom Music Center—the 
orchestra’s summer home. He earned a 
bachelor’s and a law degree from Columbia 
U. before joining the law firm of Jones, Day, 
Cockley and Reavis, becoming a partner in 
1936. Although he retired from the firm in 
1971, he maintained an office until 1991. Mr. 
Joseph served as president, board chair, and 
trustee of several organizations, including the 
Musical Arts Assoc., the United Way, the Jew- 
ish Community Federation, John Caroll U., 
the John P. Murphy Foundation, and the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation. His many hon- 
ors include the Chevalier de l’Ordre des Arts 
et Lettres. Survivors include his wife, Martha; 
two sons; eight grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


| 96/ William Robert Korns, Apr. 6, 1995, 
in Aptos, Calif., at 49 of complications from AIDS. 
He earned a Ph.D. at Stanford U., and was a 
practicing physician in the Santa Cruz, Calif., area 
for 14 years, retiring in 1990. He was a board 
member and treasurer of the Santa Cruz AIDS 
project. As a speaker for the HIV Service 
Consortium’s educational program, Project First 
Hand, he talked to physicians, students, and ser- 
vice clubs about dealing with AIDS as a physician 
and a gay man. Mr. Korns was a member of the 
boards of the Cabrillo Music Festival and the Cul- 
tural Council of Santa Cruz Co., and was chair- 
man of the Santa Cruz Co. Arts Commission. He 
is survived by his partner, Charles; his parents; 
his sister; a niece; and a nephew. 
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Chaos or Community? 
Seeking Solutions, not Scapegoats 
for Bad Economics 
By Hotty Skiar ’76 
South End Press, 1995 
The author discusses major socio-economic is- 
sues, such as employment, income distribution, 
globalization and technological change, poverty, 
welfare, discrimination, and abdication of re- 
ponsibility by politicians, and offers an analysis 
nd solutions to the problems of American eco- 
jomic inequality. Holly Sklar, a columnist for Z 
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969 Julia Higgins Carskadon, Dec. 9, 
heat, i hiver Forest. till. ates Afheneam- 
ing a master’s degree from Miss. U. for 
Women and a Ph.D. from Miss. State U., she 
became chair and professor of the Early 
Childhood Education Dept. at U. Texas-Per- 
mian Basin. Survivors include her husband, 
Thomas ’69; her father; her mother, Priscilla 
Davies Higgins ’45; three children, including 
Marcia Merrell ’92; three sisters, including 
Colleen ’76; an uncle, James Davies 39; an 
aunt, Anne Nelson ’46; a nephew; and five 
cousins. 


| 98 | Richard C. Lewis, June 5, 1995, in 
Washington, D.C., at 36 of cancer. He earned 
a master’s degree in Soviet studies from 
Georgetown U., pursued additional studies at 
U. Leningrad, and served an internship in 
Moscow’s courts. For four years he was a re- 
search associate at the U.S. Institute of Peace 
and was a student and teaching assistant in the 
legal writing program at George Washington 
U., where he received the Cooley Memorial 
Award for being a model student. He is sur- 
vived by his partner, Elizabeth; his parents; and 
two brothers. 


Jean Abby Sheridan, Dec. 28, 1994, in New 
York City, at 35. She was the staff director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Hoboken, N_]. 


Survivors include her parents. 


1983 Frank Henry Hartmann, Mar. 9, 
1995, in New York City at 33. After returning 
from a Shansi Fellowship to Korea, he earned 
a master’s degree at Columbia U. He later 


Magazine, has contributed to numerous antholo- 
gies, newspapers, and magazines and has pub- 


lished five books. 


Carnival of the Old Coast 
By Lemuet JOHNSON 65 
Africa We orld Press Inc., 1995 
This third volume of poetry in the Sierra Leone 
Trilogy focuses “on the remarkably elastic fea- 
tures of the Sierra Leone Kiro culture’s peculiar 
history of scatteration and regrouping,” writes 
the author in the introduction to volume three. 
Carnival of the Old Coast spans the years from the 
1500s through the 1950s. Lemuel Johnson was 
visiting distinguished professor of English and 
black studies at Oberlin in 1987. Africa World 
Press has also released new editions of the trilogy’s 
first two volumes—Hand on the Navel and Highlife 


for Caliban. 
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taught in a program for gifted children, and 
for the past five years, he taught pre-k and 
kindergarten at River East, an alternative pub- 
lic school in New York City. Surviving are his 
parents, a brother, two sisters, a niece, and a 
nephew. 


1985 Louis W. Kaufman, Feb. 9, 1994, 
in Los Angeles, Calif., at 88 of congestive heart 
failure. He received the honorary Doctor of 
Music degree from Oberlin, as did his wife, 
Annette. A violinist of international stature, 
he recorded roughly 125 classical recordings 
on 30 labels, including the first recording of 
Vivaldi’s The Four Seasons, which earned him 
the French Grand Prix du Disque. He cham- 
pioned the works of composers Bennett, 
Copland, and William Grant Still ’20, ’47hon, 
and was recorded on the soundtracks of over 
400 films, including performances as soloist 
on Gone With the Wind, Pinnochio, and The 
Merry Widow. He graduated from the Inst. of 
Musical Arts, received the Loeb and Naumberg 
Awards, and was a founding member and vio- 
list of the Musical Arts Quartet. Survivors in- 
clude his wife. 


1995 Matthew Benson Smith, May 9, 
1995, in Oberlin, at 22 from injuries sustained 
in a motorcycle accident. A senior, he majored 
in Latin language and literature. He played 
many instruments and performed with several 
campus musical groups. Mr. Smith composed 
music and enjoyed dancing and outdoor activi- 
ties, such as hiking and climbing. Survivors in- 
clude his parents, his sister, two grandmothers 


and an uncle. 


Stolen Time: 
The History of Tempo Rubato 
By Ricnarp Hupson ’49 
Oxford University Press, 1994 
In the first book to explore the history of tempo 
rubato (“stolen time”), the author traces this com- 
plex musical device from its origins in Gregorian 
chant, through its familiar use in the 19th cen- 
tury, to its meaning in contemporary works. 
Richard Hudson is professor emeritus of musi- 


cology at U. California—Los Angeles. 


The Spread of Nuclear Weapons: 
A Debate 
By Scott D. SaGan ’77 
AND KENNETH N. Wa tz ’48 
W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1995 
Structured as a live debate, the book explores the 


arguments for and against the proliferation of 
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nuclear weapons, taking into account political 
psychology, nuclear safety, and the rise of new 
nuclear states in the Middle East and in the 
former Soviet Union. Scott Sagan is an assistant 
professor of political science at Stanford U. Ken- 
neth Waltz is professor emeritus of political 
science at the U. California—Berkeley. Uheir pre- 
vious book, The Limits of Safety, was published in 
1993. 


Understanding Psychiatric 
Medications in the Treatment of 
Chemical Dependency 
and Dual Diagnoses 
By JoHN Preston, Jutta Lucas ’71 
AND JOHN H. O’NEAL 
Charles C. Thomas, 1995 
Intended for physicians and psychiatrists, the 
book presents a comprehensive overview of psy- 
chiatric medication treatment for patients with 
both psychiatric disorders and chemical depen- 
dencies. Julia Lucas maintains a private practice 
in Sacramento, where John Preston is faculty 
chair at the Professional Sch. of Psychology. 
John O’Neal is on the clinical faculty of the U. 

California Davis Sch. of Medicine. 


Literature and Gerontology: 
A Research Guide 
By Ricuarp M. EasTMAN 737 
AND Rosert E. YAHNKE 
Greenwood Press, 1995 

An annotated bibliography of literary works pro- 
viding insights into various topics in gerontol- 
ogy. Intended for gerontologists, health-care 
professionals, and general readers, it includes 
bibliographical essays on over 70 topics in 
gerontology and annotations of more than 350 
literary works. Robert Yahkne is a professor at 
U. Minnesota. Writer and music composer 
Richard Eastman is professor emeritus at North 


Central Coll. 


Children Dancing Today’s 
Challenges: Dances for Religious 
Growth in Supportive Groups 
By Marcaret PatmMer Taytor Doane ’30 
The Sharing Co., 1995 
A guide for community religious leaders and 
parents that offers methods to help children 
overcome difficulties and express themselves cre- 
atively through religious dance-drama. A founder 
of the Sacred Dance Guild, Margaret Palmer 

Taylor Doane has published seven books. 


Not So Simple: The “Simple” 
Stories by Langston Hughes 
By Donna AKIBA SULLIVAN HarPER 775 
University of Missouri Press, 1995 
The “Simple” stories, Langston Hughes’s sa- 


tirical pieces featuring Harlem’s Jesse B. 
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Semple, have been praised as Hughes’s great- 
est contribution to American literature. Harper 
traces the evolution and development of 
Hughes’s stories, examining the role of women 
and exploring the psychological, sociological, 
and literary meanings behind the Simple sto- 
ries. Donna Akiba Sullivan Harper is associate 
professor of English at Spelman Coll., and is a 
founding member and president of the 
Langston Hughes Society. 


Topographies of Hellenism: 
Mapping the Homeland 
By Artemis LEonTISs ’79 

Cornell University Press, 1995 
Examines the making of modern Greece by 
focusing on the interrelation of culture and 
geography. The author explores the factors 
that influence our sense of place, collective 
identity, and tradition by examining modern 
Greek writers’ reconstruction of a place for 
Hellenism in their national literature. Artemis 


Leontis is adjunct professor of modern Greek 
at Ohio state U- 


Wi 


bine 


INFLUENTIAL 
PUERTO RICAN WRITINGS— 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


EDITED BY 
ROBERTO SANTIAGO 


Boricuas: Influential Puerto 
Rican Writings—An Anthology 
Eprrep By Roserto SANTIAGO ’85 
One World/Ballantine Books, 1995 
“Boricua is what Puerto Ricans call one another as 
a term of endearment, respect, and cultural affir- 
mation; it is a timeless declaration that tran- 
scends gender and color,” writes the editor in the 
introduction to this anthology of 19th- and 20th- 
century Puerto Rican literature. The featured 
authors, which include Piri Thomas, novelist 
Esmeralda Santiago, and playwright Miguel 


Pifero, were chosen for the impact their work 
has had both in Puerto Rico and the United 
States. Prize-winning journalist Roberto Santiago 
lectures on Latino culture and politics. 


America/Americas 
By ELpon Kenwortny ’56 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1995 

Examines how popular myths and images of Latin 
America affect foreign policy agreements be- 
tween the U.S. and its Latin American neighbors. 
America/Americas focuses on U.S. military aid 
given to the Nicaraguan contra rebels during the 
Reagan administration. Eldon Kenworthy is pro- 
fessor of politics at Whitman Coll. 


Legal Ethics 
in the Practice of Law 
By RicHarpD ZITRIN ’68 
AND Caro LANGFORD 
The Michie Co., 1995 

Believed to be the first nationally distributed 
legal-ethics textbook written by practicing law- 
yers. The book provides an accessible and prac- 
tical approach to legal ethics through the use of 
scenarios found in actual practice and empha- 
sizes ethical dilemmas, societal duties and ex- 
pectations, and the conflict between ethics and 
personal morality. Richard Zitrin teaches at 
U. San Francisco and U. California—Hastings 
and is a practicing attorney, as is Carol 
Langford. 


Ruby of Cochin: An Indian 

Jewish Woman Remembers 
By Rusy DANIEL AND BARBARA JOHNSON 60 

The fewish Publication Society, 1995 
A personal memoir as well as a description of 
Jewish life in Cochin, India. The book traces the 
history of the Jews of Cochin from their earliest 
settlements, granted them by the Maharajah, to 
the community’s rebirth in modern-day Israel. 
Ruby Daniel was born in Cochin, India in 1912 
and emigrated to Israel in 1951. Barbara Johnson 
is assistant professor of anthropology at Ithaca 
Coll. and has been studying the Jews of Cochin 
for nearly 25 years. 


The Supreme Court and 
Constitutional Theory: 1953-1993 
By RonaLp KAHN 
University Press of Kansas, 1994 
Explores the nature of what the author believes 
are misperceptions about the Burger Court— 
that it lacked a definable vision of moral values 
and a clear vision of American political institu- 
tions and individual rights. Explains how the 
Court became perceived in such terms and offers 
a revisionist view. “At last a constitutional law 
scholar with the courage to respect constitu- 
tional and institutional forms as real political 


tat 1334 


s not reducible to political power, political 


a 


ocesses, or economic or group forces operating 
throughout politics,” says Theodore Lowi of 
Cornell University. The book was issued in pa- 


perba in 1995. Ronald Kahn is professor of 
politics at Oberlin College. 


"Tune Int A Musical Listening 
' Discovery Kit 
By Marie MEACHEN ’51 
Parker Publishing Co., 1995 
signed for K-8 music specialists and class- 
achers, the book includes more than 95 


oO 


ctivities aimed at teaching a rudimentary under- 
tanding and enjoyment of classical music to 
students age 5-14. Contains a step-by-step 
teacher’s manual and three 60-minute audio 
cassettes with musical examples. Marie 
Meachen is director of music and drama for the 
Lower Sch. of the Greenwich Academy in 
Greenwich, Conn. 
-« The Body is Water 
By Jutre SCHUMACHER ’81 
7 Soho Press, 1995 
Jane Haus returns, single and pregnant, to the 
house of her childhood, where she must con- 
front her mother’s early death with the help of 
father and older sister. The Body is Water is 
Ju ie Schumacher’s first novel; her stories have 
en published in Best American Short Stories 
and the O. Henry Awards. She teaches at St. Olaf 


= 
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Underground Harmonies: 
7 Music and Politics 


By Suste J. TANENBAUM 787 
Cornell University Press, 1995 
t book on New York City’s subway 


y rules and the unofficial etiquette that 
the musicians’ work. Susie J Tanenbaum 
director of the Jackson Heights Com- 


Smokejumpers, ’49: 
Brothers in the Sky 
By Srarr JENKINS 46 
Merritt Starr Books, 1995 
lection of 22 stories about the 150 


photos by Life photographer Peter 
. Starr Jenkins is professor emeritus of 
at California Polytechnic Inst. He was 
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employed by the Forest Service in various posi- 
tions, including three summers as ranger at 
Yosemite National Park. Smokejumpersis his third 
book. 


Stream of Life 

CONCEIVED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHIREEN Mopak Hotman 77 

Poems By Tom Gat 

Pyramid Atlantic, 1995 
Artist Shireen Holman conceived of an artist’s 
book to celebrate her relationship with the poet 
Tom Galt, her late cousin and friend. The book’s 
title—the title of one of the poems—also refers 
to the book’s central metaphor: the growth of 
awareness and understanding during life’s voy- 
age. Holman fashioned the book in the shape of 
the houseboats common in the Dal Lake area of 
Kashmir, India, where the artist spent most of 
her childhood. The book, which combines hand- 
made-paper pulp paintings, multicolored wood- 
cuts, photoengravings, and letterpress print- 
ing—is part of the National Gallery of Art’s 

artist-book collection. 


POLITIGS 


HYSTERIA 
ba Wt) Pla 


TH! 2 se ej es RRTTATTD 1 
DEV ib er AND SROON 


Crime and the Politics of Hysteria: 
How the Willie Horton Story 
Changed American Justice. 

By Davip C. ANDERSON ’64 
Random House, 1995 
Examines how the use of the Willie Horton 
case in the 1988 presidential election caused a 
shift in American attitudes toward political 
campaigns, crime, and justice, spawning what 
the author calls “expressive justice.” Anderson 
argues that although expressive justice may 


soothe anger against crime, it has returned 
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America to a less civilized age of ritualistic 
punishment and has created merely an illusion 
of effective crime control. David Anderson has 
written about criminal justice for the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York Times as a 
reporter and editor. A former editor of Police 
and Corrections magazines, his books include 


Crimes of Justice. 


i Entienes 2: 

Queer Readings, Hispanic Writings 
EpIrep By Emiie L. BERGMANN ’70 
AND PAuL JULIAN SMITH 
Duke University Press, 1995 
The first anthology of critical essays addressing 
issues of gay and lesbian identity in Spanish and 
Hispanic literature. Contributors explore a wide 
range of works, including chronicles of Carib- 
bean colonization, and the work of Cervantes, 
Gabriela Mistral, and Lorca. Emilie L. 
Bergmann is associate professor of Spanish at 
U. California—Berkeley and coauthor of Women, 
Culture and Politics in Latin America. Paul Julian 
Smith is professor of Spanish and Portuguese at 

Cambridge U. 


Sex Discrimination 
in the Legal Profession 
BERNARD F. LENTZ 770 
AND Davip N. LABAND 
Quorom Books, 1995 

Analyzes American Bar Assoc. surveys from 
1984 and 1990, concluding that women at- 
torneys are often the victims of extremely 
subtle forms of discrimination that are dif- 
ficult to prove in a court of law. The au- 
thors conclude that legislation and lawsuits 
have altered the form, but not the sub- 
stance, of discrimination against women in 
law. Labor economist Bernard Lentz is pro- 
fessor of economics at Ursinus Coll. David 
Laband is a professor of economics at Au- 
burn U. They coauthored The Roots of Suc- 
cess: Why Children Follow in Their Parents’ 
Career Footsteps. 


The Supervisory Encounter: 

A Guide for Teachers of 
Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis 
By Daniet Jacoss ’59, Paut Davin, 
AND DoNnaLp Jay MEYER 
Yale University Press, 1995 
Suggests a theoretical and technical frame- 
work for understanding the supervisory pro- 
cess for teachers in mental-health disciplines. 
Describes phases and goals of supervision and 
the nature and purpose of a number of super- 
visory interventions. Daniel Jacobs, Paul 
David, and Donald Jay Meyer are psychia- 
trists on the faculty of Harvard Medical Sch. 


at Boston’s Beth Isreal Hospital. 
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LETTERS 
(continued from page 3) 
60s Move- 
ment first began, before involvement with 
the war, with protests in San Francisco in 
1960 against HUAC. ‘To understand the 
1960s, it is necessary to recall the 1950s— 
the straitlaced Fundamentalist-ethic mor- 
alism and anti-Communist paranoia and 
persecution. Most protesters were upper- 
middle-class college-age kids who didn’t 
buy the puberty we'd been given in the 
50s under Eisenhower. 

Being young, and thus believing that 


Some may recall that the 


we could, and knowing, as the young do, 
that we were much smarter than our par- 
ents, we decided to change things by us- 
ing tactics that were completely beyond 
the imaginations of the “adults” 
the “establishment.” Along with our en- 
tirely new music—very important—we 
used tactics that influenced the media to 
our advantage: television, newspapers, film. 

Like the 1950s, the 1990s are another 
age of Fundamentalist moralism, in which 
the slur commmie—that now archaic breed— 
has been cleverly replaced with /iberal. In 
addition, all of the media innovations that 


who ran 
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Letters 
a EY 


were thought up by us in the ’60s for the 
causes of social reform have been appro- 
priated by the new establishment. Our out- 
sider forthrightness has become today’s 
insider media exposé. ‘The present authori- 
ties have rewritten the history of the ’60s 
and the war, and they are even attempting 
to resurrect the goodness of Joe Mc- 
Carthy—the movie Citizen Cohen suggests 


he was duped by his chief counsel. But of 


course this shouldn’t surprise us; the win- 
ners rewrite history to suit themselves. 
Since the times in some ways seem to 
be so similar to the 1950s, from where will 
the leaders of the next great reversal come? 


That is, if there is going to be one. Just as 


in 1960, 
brightest of the new generation of college 


the answer must be: from the 
students. They are always the ones to 
change things. But I ask myself, are those 
people there? Or have they all been zonked 
out by the new illiteracy and TV-info 
mindlessness like everyone else? And what 


Autumn at Kendal at Oberlin, 


a not-for-profit continuing care retirement community reflecting Quaker values 


..enriches the mind, body, and soul. 


1 Oberlin, rekindle your athle 
neert at O Oberlin College 
| at 


are our college teachers doing at our best 
schools to breed these new leaders? 

[ am glad these issues have been raised 
in the magazine of one of our country’s 
leading schools, because such schools are 
where, I believe, the issues rest. 

ALAN FRANKEL ’57 
Neotsu, Oregon 


A Vietnam Veteran’s View 

v 
Some things never change. Take 
retrospectives of Oberlin in the ’60s, for 
example. ‘There’s been another. Ted Mor- 
gan seized the moment of the country’s 
long-overdue backlash (to wit, the recent 
conservative Congressional landslide) to 
recycle some academic juvenilia about 
America and its idealistic baby boomers 
[Spring 1995 OAM]. 

I started having flashbacks to Soc. 101 
and SDS bull sessions in Wilder as I read 
once again to the timeless jargon of the 
Left: the talk of relevance, contradictions, 
dehumanizing status quo, meaningful con- 
nections, liberation and, of course, the 
immoral war. Of the latter, by the way, 


Ron. ttt 


FB te 


little was said, and perhaps it was just as 
well. After all, it turned out to a bit more 
complicated than might be inferred from 
Ted’s fleeting references. Allow me, a Viet- 
nam veteran, to offer a slightly different 
perspective. 

There are many reasons why Vietnam 
is Communist today. Not discounting the 
errors and omissions of American policy, 
which are not without their chroniclers, 
certainly one of the main reasons the war 
was lost had to do with the fact that Hanoi 
counted on the American protest move- 
ment to help out in its capacity as a “fifth 
column.” Deny it if you will or applaud it 
if you dare—for indeed some were de- 
lighted with the fall of Saigon—but the facts 
are clear, as quotes from the period attest. 

The New York Times published many 
such quotes. The November 28, 1965, is- 
sue quoted a National Liberation Front 
message to U.S. antiwar demonstrators: 
“With sympathy and support of all strata 
of American people . . . we are sure to 
realize our just goal and win complete vic- 
tory.” The October 19, 1967, issue quoted 
another message to U.S. demonstrators, 
this one from Radio Hanoi: “We highly 
value the American people’s movement 
meainst the U.S. war in Vietnam... .” 
Weatherperson-at-large Bernardine Dorn 
was quoted in the April 18, 1975, issue: 
“The defeat for United States policy is a 
victory in which millions of American 
people have played a part. The antiwar 
movement has been an important force .. . .” 
In their book, Night Flight to Hanot, Daniel 
Berrigan and Howard Zinn quote Pham 
Van Dong, then-premier of North Viet- 
nam, as having told them: “[WJe have 
made a common front. ... [W]e must 
continue to coordinate our efforts.” 

“Re-education” camps, executions, tor- 
ture, deaths on the high seas among es- 
capees, and even the persecution of 
Buddhist monks have been reliably re- 
ported in Vietnam since 1975. Any old 
activists want to take credit? 

TODD L. NEWMARK ’73 
Burlington, West Virginia 


Values Demand Defense 
v 

It would be amusing were it not so sad to 
see old classmates abusing one another 
over the issues that divided us 30 years 
ago. Above this debate looms Vietnam, less 
a real place than a symbol of all that is 
right and wrong in our time. 

Who can argue that great wrongs were 
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not done in Vietnam? We saw it in our 
living rooms every day. The evil of war 
was immediately visible and undeniable. 
Everyone who was over there seems to 
agree that evil was everywhere. 

Surely those who protested this carnage 
were in the right. Yet, it seems to me, 
they were also in the wrong. 

A recent interview of a high-ranking 
Vietnamese official made it clear that many 
popular ideas about that war are wrong. 
North Vietnam tapped into the financial 
resources of the U.S.S.R. to finance the 
overthrow of the government in the South, 
using those funds to hire, train, and equip 
mercenary soldiers who masqueraded as 
indigenous revolutionaries. North Vietnam 
understood that our nation would not en- 
dure a protracted war of attrition. North 
Vietnam closely monitored the progress 
of the anti-war movement here, and re- 
joiced at the support and encouragement 
they received from naive volunteers among 
our entertainers and clergy. 

According to the official, who had been 
a distinguished North Vietnamese military 
commander during the war, the U.S. could 
have won at any time by bombing the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail in Laos, by more exten- 
sive attacks on the North, or by pressing 
our enormous advantage in the two years 


Winter Term 
Handbook for Alumni 


Please note that the Alumni Association, which formerly coordinated Winter 
Term projects for alumni, is no longer the alumni contact for Winter Term. 


¢ Direct a Winter Term project? 
¢ Offer an internship? 
¢ House Winter Term students? 


We have a free handbook for you that details the procedures for 
serving the College in these important ways. To request your copy, 
address a postcard to Terri Mitchell, Winter Term Office, Rice 16, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. Give your name, address, 
class year, and your particular interest in Winter Term, and we'll 
get back to you. Or fax the information to the Winter Term Office 
at (216) 775-8124, telephone (216) 775-8479, or send E-mail to 


winterterm@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu. 


following the Tet Offensive. We lacked 
the will to take the fight to the enemy, 
and in this sense our conduct in the war 


was flawed and immoral. 

My evaluation of this adventure is that 
we both won and lost. We won time for 
other countries in Southeast Asia to orga- 
nize and prepare to repel the threat of ex- 
ternal aggression. We lost our sense of 
purpose and the will to bear any burden 
and pay any price in the name of freedom 
and democracy. 

Those old values, and the will to assert 
them, are a necessary part of all the free- 
doms we enjoy today. Without the will- 
ingness of an older generation to pay the 
price for our freedom and economic de- 
velopment—and that of other countries— 
we would not have the luxury of this 
protracted and open debate. We would also 
lack much of the luxury of modern tech- 
nology, which both enriches and dehuman- 
izes our daily lives. 

That the defense of our values must 
necessarily brutalize both ourselves and 
others cannot be a valid excuse for abdica- 
tion of our responsibilities as the stron- 
gest and most moral of peoples. Our 
failures should not blind us to our enor- 
mous success as a nation, any more than 
our successes should be used as a justifica- 
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tion for callous disregard of the rights of 
others. 

Let us eschew simplistic answers to the 
moral dilemmas of our time. If we are to 
avoid further fruitless repetitions of the 
old arguments, we must accept the good- 
ness which brings each of us to a certain 
point of view. 

JOHN M. RATHBUN ’68 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Reunion Rejuvenation 


v 


Although one might fancifully speak of 


Oberlin as an axis mundi (thanks, Mr. 
Eliade and Mr. Zinn) in describing our 
recent reunion, I was actually reminded 
more of a comic book character as the 
choppy 737 flight took me home. The 
Green Lantern is a comic-book superhero 
who must periodically return to a mystical 
green lantern to recharge his magic-power 
ring so that he can retain the energies nec- 
essary to continue his endeavors. 

I think the Green Lantern lore is a good 
metaphor for the Class of 1970’s 25th re- 
union last May. It was an opportunity to 
renew old relationships, rework unfinished 
ones, and form new ones. The reunion was 
a chance to experience the Oberlin ethos, 
past and present, and share feelings and 
perspectives with others who shared the 
same tumultuous time and space but now 
face other challenges. 

The class owes thanks to class presi- 
dent Fred Minnear °70, symposium plan- 
Phil 


organized the event, as well as to the other 


ner Gleason ’70, who so ably 


organizers, presenters, and discussion lead- 


ers who all contributed to make the re- 
union so meaningful. 

| wish the best to my classmates and 

hope to see you all again at the millen- 

nium, if not sooner, for our 30th. Stay in 

touch. 
STEVE GOLDER ’70 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 


Conservatism Sweeps Letters 
v 

I see that the recent wave of Bourbonism 

sweeping the media has left its mark on the 

“Letters” pages of the summer 1995 issue. 

Phil Levy taunts that we of the Sixties 
had the knowledge of what was best for 
everyone else. Not surprisingly, he omits 
mention that Newt Gingrich, William 
Bennett, and others currently trumpeting 
Fifties values are acting under the identi- 
cal delusion. 

Mr. Levy also implies that President 
Clinton is single-handedly responsible for 
turning everyone off to the Sixties’ legacy. 
First, not everyone is turned off, either to 
Clinton or the Sixties. Second, any Presi- 
dent representing Sixties’ values would 
have brought down the wrath of menda- 
cious airheads who rode high in the Eightes. 

Roland F. Hirsch accuses the Oberlin 
student body of being reactionary because 
they do not espouse a reactionary Con- 
tract with America that even a reactionary 
Congress cannot bring itself to pass (term 
limits, anyone?). And Republicans Joseph 
McCarthy and Ronald Reagan taught us 
more about political correctness than 
Oberlin ever did. 

Robert P. Shaeffer insists that arts fund- 


ing should be suspended as long as the 
Federal budget remains in deficit. ‘Iry to 
find the National Endowment for the Arts 
next to the amount of money the Penta- 
gon has told Congress it does not need or 
want but will get anyway. Arts funding is 
seed corn that pays for itself many times 
over, and we must not confuse a momen- 
tary pretense of fiscal piety with perma- 
nent Congressional philistinism. 

DICK RODSTEIN ’71 

New York, New York 


Art for All 


v 
I am alarmed by Roger P. Shaeffer’s spe- 
cious suggestion that “we cannot expect 
taxpayers to fund organizations like the 
National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) 
when we are incurring yearly federal defi- 
cits.” [“Letters,” Summer 1995 OAM| 
Aside from the fact that the NEA’s an- 
nual budget would allow the Pentagon to 
run for only five hours, I find it ironic 
that the very same wealthy individuals and 
corporate foundations that benefited from 
12 years of wealth redistribution under the 
Reagan and Bush administrations are now 
in a position to decide which artists are 
worthy of funding, all under the guise of 
fiscal responsibility. The ability to enjoy 
or express oneself through art should not 
be a privilege reserved for the wealthy. I 
believe an institution that is as steeped in 
egalitarian tradition as Oberlin should re- 
double its efforts to secure government 
funds for art purposes. 
YOUNG KIM ’85 
Bremerton, Washington 


Do You Know Someone Who’d Make a Great Obie? 


Name - Address and phone 
number ¢ Sex ¢« Academic interest 
or Musical instrument e High 
school name and location ¢ 
Graduation date ¢ Citizenship ¢ 
Your relationship to the student 


Type 
or print, ona 
separate sheet of paper, 
this information about the student 
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Alumni referrals are an important 
part of Oberlin’s admissions efforts, 
and the admissions office encourages 
alumni to alert us to prospective 
Oberlin students. Tell us who the 
potential Obies are and how to reach 
them, and we'll send them useful 
information on Oberlin programs and 
admissions procedures. 


Don’t forget to include your 
name, address, phone, 
and class year, 
and mail 
it to 


Alumni Recruiting Network 
Office of Admissions 
101 N. Professor St. 

Oberlin, OH 44074-1075 
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Commencement-Reunion | 99S 
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“<The Allen Memorial Art Museum’s |60-year- 
old bronze Chinese bell is silent no more, 
thanks to the Class of 1930's gift of a bell 
stand. Anne Moore, director of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, used a mallet to ring 
the bell during the reunion-weekend 
dedication ceremony. (See “Celebrating 
Longevity” on page 21.) 
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AN ET amet 


AThe |0th Cluster Reunion group—the classes of 1984, 1985, an 
1986—gathered in the Burton Hall Bowl for their reunion picnic. 


d 


<4 President Nancy S. Dye (third from left) and the 1995 
honorary degree recipients: Peter T. Flahn °46, geologist and 
president emeritus of the University of Texas at Austin, received 
the honorary doctor of science degree; Shirley R. Johnson received 
the College’s award for distinguished service to the community for 
her work in education and civil liberties; president of Spelman 
College Johnnetta Betsch Cole 57 gave the commencement address 
and received the honorary doctor of humanities degree; and 
Robert Shaw, music director emeritus and conductor laureate of 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, received the honorary doctor of 
music degree. 
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Part of the renovation of Peters Hall—scheduled for completion in 
June 1996—includes transforming the third floor’s Bradley 
Auditorium into the International Media Center and Language 
Laboratory. Besides faculty offices, the renovated space will house 
technological support for the teaching of modern languages, 
literatures, and cultures. Such support includes audio- and video- 
taped programs, computers with multimedia and Internet capabili- 
ties, special software programs, and satellite-transmitted broadcasts. 
The purchase of equipment for the lab is supported by a grant from 
the Arthur Vining Davis Foundation. 


Coming Soon: 
An Alumni Event Near You 


Boston Oberlin 
TBA Help the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Dec. 2 &3 Piano recital on an 1800 Astor piano 
Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA) group plan restored in memory of Sigyn Lindquist 
events for alumni in the Boston area ® Eakin 734. Held at Oberlin’s historic 
Burrell-King House. 4 
Chicago 
TBA Help the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Seattle 
Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA) group plan TBA Help the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, 
events for alumni in the Chicago area ® Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA) group plan 
events for alumni in the Seattle area ® 
New York 
Nov. 3 Book signing by Peggy Orenstein 83, . Washington, D.C. 
author of Schoolgirls: Young Women, Self- TBA Help the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, 


wstee he Confidence Gap © ; . : 
Esteem, and the Confidence Gat Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA) group plan 


events for alumni in the Washington, 
D.C.; area ®@ 


This schedule does not include all upcoming events, and dates may be subject 


to change. -C : . ” 
an. 19 De: *nts Charlene Cole °*7 
For further information contact: J ean of Students Charlene Cole °74 


ne ate a speaks with alumni @ 
B® Oberlin ‘ollege Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall 105, 50 W. Lorain St., 


Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: (216) 775-8692. ‘ 
rlin ‘ Westchester Co./S. Connecticut 


A Oberlin Historical Improvement Organization, M.P.O. Box 0455, Oberlin, Nov. 12 Bill Irwin ’73 in his one-man show Foo/ 
OH 44074. Phone: (216) 774-1700. : i : arraet ‘ : 

Moon at New York City’s Ambassador 
‘Theater 


® Lisa Caten 91, Phone: (612) 823 8639. E-Mail: zoleba@oberlin.edu 


